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And nowhere in makes Old 


America—not even Ten- 
nessee—is there better 
limestone for water 
to trickle and seep 
through than 
under the soil of 
Old Grand-Dad's 
home: Kentucky's 
legendary Blue- 
grass district. 
It's what 
makes ourBour “# 
bon so great (and ¥ 
incidentally, our 
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HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, KY 40601 ©1987 National Distillers 





Today's Chevrolet says: 


Look at todays 
_ facts and Sweep away 
yesterday's fiction 


about MPG. 


Fiction: Import dealers cars give you the best MPG. 
Fact: Chevys EPA estimated MPG figures are as high or 
higher. (Including the highest MPG car you can get.) 


Compare EPA Estimated MPG 


EPA Est. MPG 


Transmission Hwy. Combined 
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Chevy Sprint ER 
Chevy Sprint Sedan 
: Chevy Turbo Sprint 
Chevy Spectrum 
Chevy Nova 
Chevy Beretta 
’ Chevy Corsica 
Chevy Cavalier 
Chevy Celebrity 
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Acura Integra 

Audi 4000 

BMW 325 

Honda Civic HF (2 Pass.) 
Toyota Corolla 
Toyota MR2 (2 Pass.) 
Toyota Tercel 

Mazda 325 

Nissan Sentra 
Nissan 200 SX 
Nissan Pulsar 
Mitsubishi Mirage 
Subaru 

Subaru Justy 

VW Golf 
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Where can you get the best EPA estimated MPG city, for that much car, with that much room 

, highway and combined gas mileage in America? At your See your Chevy dealer today for the best deal, the 
Chevy dealer's, home of the sensational Chevy Sprint, best selection and the best fuel economy. And watch 
with EPA estimated gas mileage of 58 highway MPG. Even this magazine for more news y ae 
the quick Turbo Sprint gets an EPA estimated 43 high- about why Chevy value looks GM | nf I, r gerne 

: way MPG. Spectrum's EPA estimated 41 highway MPG even better when you compare — quam conwarnent nae O°" * 
leaves many other five-passenger cars far behind. And Today's Chevrolets with their ride-on cl the new umwted waranty 
Corsicas EPA estimated 35 highway MPG is outstanding competition 





THE F AMERICA —_ TODAYS CHEVROLET 


See your local Chevy dealer. | 





SHARP 


WE'VE JUST MADE OUR 
REAL AS LIFE PICTURE 
BIGGER THAN LIFE. 


Even though Sharp makes color TVs in more 
than 10 different screen sizes and over 40 different 
styles and colors, there's one way they're all alike: 


every one has color and clarity that’s unmistakably 


Sharp. 

And now, if you want a screen that’s semi- 
monumental, you can expect the same quality on 
that as well. Sharp's new 35” Direct View Color 
TV gives you size without compromise. No bad 


25° Mode! Shown: 35LD956, 7 


lectr 


exciting. 


angles. No distortion. No fuzzies. Simply a superb- 
ly defined, high contrast, vivid visual. Square 
cornered, data grade. With Automatic Fine Tuning. 
Automatic Color System. All on a stupendous 
scale, with a built-in MTS Decoder, for full rich 
stereo sound to match. 

Sharp Color TVs. Real 
as life, and often more SHARP. 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS™ 


Sharp Plaza, Mahwah, NJ07430, (201 
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THE TH! ME 
COVER: The Stark disaster stirs 16 
fears about the U.S. role in a far-off war 


As Americans struggle to understand how a senseless military 
mishap in the Persian Gulf cost the lives of 37 sailors, Congress is 
concerned that the U.S. will be drawn into the Iran-Iraq war. 

> Analysts ponder why the Stark, with its array of electronic 
gadgetry, was unable to defend itself. » Could the planned 
600-ship Navy become a fleet of sitting ducks? See NATION. 
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WORLD: They’re off! Britain’s top 34 
contenders unveil their campaign themes 
With a huge lead in the polls, Margaret Thatcher’s Tories begin 
the election campaign touting the country’s “revived spirit,” 
while Labor depicts a land of Dickensian misery and the Alliance 
aims for the middle. » South Africa’s Conservative Party, the 
new Official opposition, makes State President P.W. Botha sound 
like a moderate. » Fiji faces an uncertain future. 











BUSINESS: Citicorp sets aside $3 billion 48 
to cover its Third World debt losses 

The chairman of the largest U.S. bank admits it may never collect 
on major portions of its foreign debt. Citicorp will post a loss of 
$2.5 billion for the quarter, which may lessen to $1 billion for the 
year. » Prosperity and controversy on the U.S.-Mexican border. 
> Madison Avenue fights a new service tax. » Want an oddball 
investment? Try baseball trading cards. 


CITICORP 
PROFITS 
AND 
LOSSES 
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Nation 

Reagan claims exemp- 
tion from the Boland 
amendment amid new 
tales of seeming viola- 
tion. » Parents try to 
restrict violent videos 


68 

Books 

Wilbur and Orville 
shows how the Wright 
Stuff got aviation off the 
ground. >» The restless, 
searching stories of 
Jayne Anne Phillips 


58 

Space 

A powerful new rocket 
booster sparks fresh 
talk of a Soviet shuttle 
flight and highlights 
Moscow’s high-frontier 
technology. 


74 


Show Business 

At the 40th Cannes 
Film Festival, the best 
show is offscreen, as 
celebs like Princess Di 
and Supersvelte Liz 
Steal the limelight 
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60 
Computers 


For the first time, the 
FAA can view all of the 
nation’s airways on one 
display screen. » A 
“magician” exploits 
bank cash machines 


77 

Art 

Fluffily hyped, Andrew 
Wyeth’s Helga pictures 
go on view at the Na- 
tional Gallery and 
prove to be too much of 
a medium-good thing 








62 

Press 

At 100, the Hearst em- 
pire thrives in ways its 
founder would appreci- 
ate but not recognize 


>» An old hand for sassy 


young Manhattan,ine 


78 


Essay 

When a mother grows 
old, the nature and 
perception of her role 
as mother changes. Is 
she, at long last, a 
person of her own? 


8 Letters 
14 American Scene 
57 People 
59 Medicine 
63 Science 
64 Religion 
66 Food 
67 Health & Fitness 
71 Music 
73 Cinema 
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Reasons to keep Reasons to buy 


the 


typewriter anew IBM 
I have: typewriter: 


a No matter how comfortable you are with 
your old reliable, you ll feel even more com- 
ane ——— @ fortable with a new reliable. Today’s family 
of IBM typewriters has the features IBM type- 
writers are famous for, plus some new ones you ll 
like even better. And they're not 
just easy to use, but easy to learn. 






You can make revisions 
without having to retype 
@ whole pages. Both the 
IBM Wheelwriter® 6 and the 








Quietwriter® 8 typewriters can 
store up to 31,000 characters of memory at a time 





and then recall those pages as you need them. 


— —— If you've liked the feel of IBM typewriters, 


you'll be glad to know we haven't lost 





f@ our touch. Our new ones feel just as good 
as our old ones. We have made some adjustments, 





though. We've added features that adjust to you, 





such as keyboards that tilt to different positions. 


To center a line, you won't have to count 





characters anymore. These ty pewriters 
‘@ center automatically. They can also justify 





weweees and make carrier returns automatically, 
and even underline words as you type them. 








As easily as you can type 
= \ le. letters, you can make them 
@ disappear. Just press a key 





and you can automatically back up and erase a 
character, a word, or in some cases, several lines. 








The IBM Actionwriter™ | Typewriter The IBM Wheelwriter® 3 Typewriter 





$297.24 
$9.29 
$495.83 
As your office expands, Stacking money, or $8,296,371.00 
: 4 any columns of numbers, has $24.43 
@ never been easier. Most models $4.75 

can align columns of numbers $12,721.08 
around decimal points automatically. $88.55 


| At the touch of a button, 
AS you can move the paper 
@ "'P or down by as little as 


1/48 of an inch. So you can easily put letters 

exactly where you want them, which is really 
helpful for complicated forms. Some models also 
have half-backspace keys that let you squeeze in 
forgotten letters without overcrowding the others. 


If you hate the mess of changing ribbons 
and other typing elements, that’s another 
@ good reason for changing typewriters. 


IBM’s high-quality ribbons, correction tapes, print- 
wheels and electronic fonts come in special “clean 
hands” cartridges, 


so can your uses for 
@ these typewriters. The 
Actionwriter, Wheelwriter and 
Quietwriter typewriters can all be 
plugged in to personal computers to serve as letter- 
quality printers, yet can still be used as typewriters. 


4 y, Spanish? Si. If you can write in it, 
(, now you can type in it. Orin any 
@ of 23 other languages. Special 
fonts and printwheels give you all the characters, 
symbols and accent marks you need to make 


your international correspondence not just 
good but ;fantastica! 










Misspell a word with some type- 
writers and you might not see it 
@ until five lines later. Now, with an 

IBM Wheelwriter or Quietwriter typewriter 
you can find out immediately, Spell-Check 
is an option that recognizes misspellings as 
you type them and lets you know with a beep. 
(The beep would go off right heer.) It has a built-in 
dictionary of 50,000 words with room for even more 
words or names you'd like to add. 





With an optional, easy-to-read display, 
you can see what you re typing before 
@ it’s printed. Which will help you make 


revisions before they ever appear on your page. 
No matter what . : 
you type, we've When you buy a new IBM typewriter, 
® got your type you ll be buying it from 








style. There are dozens available, “Sounds @ somebody special. Each 
and with the IBM Quietwriter 8 reasonable Authorized IBM Typewriter Dealer 
‘Typewriter, you also can empha- new ‘) is specially selected and trained <> 
size words with wide, expanded type. Some » py to help you choose the typewriter 
models even have proportional spacing, so t that’s right for your needs. ‘To find the dealer 
your documents can look type-set. that’s closest to you, call 1 800 IBM-2468. 

\s you may be able to guess by 15 And, in addition to hav ing so many 

its name, the IBM Quietwriter 8 advanced features, every one of 

@ Typewriter doesn’t make a lot of @ these models comes with the three 

noise. Its non-impact technology makes your letters that secretaries want =——= = 
words glide almost silently onto the page. most on a typewriter: 3 SS 





The IBM Wheelwriter® 6 Typewriter The IBM Quietwriter® 8 Typewriter © 18M Corporation 198 

















ALetter from the Publisher 


T IME Senior Writer and Film Critic 
Richard Corliss watched his first mov- 
ie, Cheaper by the Dozen, at age five in his 
hometown of Philadelphia. Eleven years 
and countless boxes of popcorn later, he 
viewed Ingmar Bergman’s The Seventh 
Seal and was struck by the realization that 
films could be more than mere entertain- 
ment. That marked the beginning of a fas- 
cination with the cinema that took Corliss 
to the Céte d'Azur to report this week’s 
two-page Show Business story on the 
Cannes Film Festival. 

Between Philadelphia and the French 
Riviera was a lengthy apprenticeship. At 
St. Joseph's College, Corliss helped edit the 
school newspaper. After studying film his- 
tory at Columbia University and at New 
York University, he worked as a film critic 
for publications as disparate as the Nation- 
al Review, New Times and the now defunct 
Soho News before joining TIME in 1980. In addition to his re- 
viewer's duties, Corliss co-edits a bimonthly journal called Film 
Comment (circ. 48,000), scouts films for the New York Film 
Festival’s program committee and is a member of the New 
York Film Critics Circle, an association of reviewers who write 
for magazines and newspapers. 

Corliss likens his sojourn in Cannes to “summer camp in 
the dark.” It was his 15th consecutive festival (he started at- 





On the job: Corliss in Times Square 


- tending in 1973). “In Cannes, critics min- 
3 gle with charming men and beautiful wom- 
en whose films they secretly plan to savage. 
For a fortnight on the Riviera, I had a 
great time.” 

Back in New York City, Corliss avoids 
film-industry receptions and social contacts 
with actors and actresses. “Critics by na- 
ture are antisocial beasts. We dodge movie 
stars because we don’t want to believe that 
those huge gorgeous creatures on the screen 
are real, tiny people with real, tender feel- 
ings that could be dented by an offhand 
joke in print.” Each week he sees an aver- 
age of a dozen films, usually in screening 
rooms but sometimes in crowded Times 
Square theaters. “I like to slip into theaters 
unnoticed. On Broadway the audience’s 
critical comments are often more piquant 
than mine, and more interesting than the 
movie we're all watching.” 

Despite his familiarity with almost every aspect of the 
moviemaking business, Corliss has no interest in writing screen- 
plays, directing, producing or acting. Says he: “I’m more analyt- 
ic than creative. My main interest is batting out shapely prose 
that will inform the reader.” 
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What did you do to deserve Beefeater? a 


IMPORTED ENGLISH GIN 


® 
+ 
The best of times deserve the best of taste. 








With a quality 


record this 


re 
1981. 


Nationwide quality survey 
shows, Ford Motor Company is 
making the highest quality cars 
and trucks designed and built 
in NorthAmerica.* 


1982. 


Ford does it again, 


1983. 


And. again. 


1984. 


And again. 


1985. 


And again. 


1986. 


And again. 


* Based on an average of owner- 
reported problems in a séfies of 
surveys of '81-'86 models designed 
and built in North America 


...we can offer 
a warranty 
this good: 


6000 0ff 


Ford Motor. Company’s 
new 6-year, 60,000 


mile warranty. 


With.a quality record better 
than.any other major American 
carmaker, we realized we tould 

give you.a better warfanity than 
we ever had before. 

A 6-year, 60,000 mile 
powertrain warranty on all our 
new Ford, Mercury, Lincoln 

and Merkur cars, our vans, 
FYROM al@tatle «hae 
With a.warrantylike'that, 
and a quality record like 
ours, there's really no reason 
to go with anyone else. 
Restrictions and deductible apply. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of this 
limited warranty. 


Quality is Job 1. 


Ford - Lincoln + Mercury: Merkur 
Ford Trucks « Ford Tractors 





Give city kids 
an experience 
they ‘ll go 
hog-wild about. 









Give to The 
Fresh Air Fund. 


For over 110 years The Fresh 

Air Fund has been bringing 
city children to the country 
each summer for a fresh 
perspective on life. 

In the country they can 
learn how to calla Pig. yhat it’s 
like to milk a cow, and why 
fireflies light up. And in the 

process they'll discover new 
ideas and feelings about 
themselves and the world. 

Two weeks of country life 
costs only $132. So help give 
more city children a breath of 

fresh air this summer. Send your 

tax deductible contribution to: 

The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue 
of the Americas, NY., NY. 10018. 
And you'll be giving them an 
experience they'll never forget. 


Fresh Air Fun. 
It lasts a lifetime. 











Letters 





Source of Power 


To the Editors: 

This has been a super year for physics. 
The advance that will undoubtedly have 
the greatest technological impact is the 
discovery of high-temperature supercon- 
ductors [SCIENCE, May 11]. But scientists 
are also very excited about continuing de- 
velopment of the superstring theory, 
which seeks to describe the fundamental 
unity of the forces of nature, Supernova 
1987A, and the superconducting super- 
collider that President Reagan endorsed 
in January. 

John H. Schwarz, Professor 
Theoretical Physics 

California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Calif. 





I was distressed to learn of yet another 
breakthrough in technology. Mankind 
has adjusted to fire and the wheel but has 
not yet learned to cope with the Industrial 
Revolution, nuclear energy and automa- 


| tion. Technology is clearly out of hand, 


Chapman J. Milling III 
Sumter, S.C. 


In describing magnetically levitated 
superfast trains as one of the benefits of 
high-temperature superconductors, you 
fail to recognize U.S. accomplishments in 
the area of fast trains. The speed record 
for a railway vehicle (steel wheels running 
on steel rails) is 255 m.p.h., set at the US. 
Department of Transportation test center 
in August 1974. Then, in discussing Ja- 
pan’s magnetically levitated train, you say 
its speed can be attributed to the lack of 
friction. You ignore the fact that at high 


| speeds much of the resistance to forward 


motion is air resistance, which affects lev- 
itated trains too. Finally, you state that 
there is “no fear of derailment on a sec- 
tion of bent track.” However, a damaged 
or obstructed guideway could also cause 
problems in magnetically levitated trains. 
Louis T. Cerny, Executive Director 
American Railway 

Engineering Association 

Washington 


Tightening the Borders 


By granting longtime illegal aliens le- 
gal status, the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of 1986 [NATION, May 4] is 
moving in the right direction. These im- 
migrants came to the US. for the same 
reason our ancestors did: to be free. They 
saw a new frontier and a chance to leave 
unemployment and poverty. How can we 
slam the door on them? 

Mark Wiltzius 
Madison, Wis. 


The new reform law to stop illegal im- 
migration is not going to work. We have 
to attack the problem where it starts: on 
the border and in Mexico. There is no 
mention of beefing up border patrols or of 
promoting economic reform in Central 
America. Trying to solve such a serious 
matter with mere wrist slapping and pa- 
perwork is like trying to stop a tidal wave 
with an umbrella. 

Hans Reigle 
Dover, Del. 





Wrangling over Waldheim 


Most Austrians feel the decision to 
bar President Kurt Waldheim from the 
USS. (WORLD, May 11] was rude and of- 
fensive, especially since Austria is a 
friendly country. While many Austrians 
are unhappy about the way Waldheim 
handled the charges that were leveled 
against him, they are convinced he com- 
mitted no crimes during World War II. 
Austria should not be treated like a ba- 
nana republic. This nation’s painful histo- 
ry, particularly from 1918 to 1945, is 
much too complicated to be judged by 
US. officials. As far as Waldheim’s “in- 
complete” memory is concerned, he joins 


who tend to forget important matters af- 
ter much less time. 

Hannspeter Winter 

Vienna 


scene in my country from abroad, I would 
like to thank the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice for taking steps against President 
Waldheim. He has lied about his involve- 
ment in the German army during World 
War II and has been evasive in answering 


to be President. 
Edith Navé 
Hohenbrunn, West Germany 





London Trader 


Your article about the stock-trading 
scandals in the City of London [ECONO- 
MY & BUSINESS, March 9] included a pho- 
tograph of the interior of our office and 
Mr. James Graham, one of our senior ex- 
ecutives. The photograph suggested that 
this firm and Mr. Graham were somehow 





connected with the scandals described in 
| te story. Neither James Capel & Co. nor 


the ranks of other respectable Presidents | 


As an Austrian observing the political | 


his accusers. Waldheim does not deserve | 
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a (a0 Movie 


FROM THE CREATORS Of VHS Comes THE 
EST, LIGHTEST, EASIEST CAMCORDER EVER MADE. 


shooting video movies, our 
ag GR-C9 will change all thar. 
pS a cinch to use. It weighs only 
ids, and the miracle of J VC 
ry lets you just tg and shoot. 
it tate to play back what 
cause its VHS, the most 
ystem in the world. A car- 
1 provided for playback 


inch to own because 


IT's AS EASYAS JVC. 


JVC made this 
HQ (High Qual- 
ity) camcorder 
cost less than 
you'd expect. ; 
See all this remarkable rechnologig 
at your nearby JVC dealer. : 
And enjoy all the exctemenaaly 4 





FORD ESCORT OFFERS 
FOR ABOUT THE SAME 


NISSAN 
SENTRA XE 


© 1.6L SOHC Engine 

© Automatic Transaxle 

© Power Steering 

© Electronic AM/FM Stereo 
Radio 

® Electronic Digital Clock 

® Tinted Glass 

© Interval Wipers 

© Reclining Bucket Seats 

© Tilt Steering Wheel 

© Rear Window Defroster 

® Light Group 


TOYOTA 
COROLLA DELUXE 


© 1.6L SOHC Engine 

© Automatic Transaxle 

© Power Steering 

® Electronic AM/FM Stereo 
Radio 

® Electronic Digital Clock 

® Tinted Glass 

Interval Wipers 

© Reclining Bucket Seats 

© Tilt Steering Wheel 

© Rear Window Defroster 

© Light Group 

© Split Fold Down Rear Seat 


HONDA 
civic 


© 1.5L SOHC Engine 

© Automatic Transaxle 

© Power Steering 

® Electronic AM/FM Stereo 
Radio 

© Electronic Digital Clock 

¢ Tinted Glass 

© Interval Wipers 

© Reclining Bucket Seats 

¢ Tilt Steering Wheel 

© Rear Window Defroster 

© Light Group 

® Instrumentation Group 


FORD 
ESCORT GL 


© 1.9L SOHC EFI Engine 

® Automatic Transaxle 

© Power Steering 

¢ Electronic AM/FM Stereo 
Radio 

Electronic Digita! Clock 

* Tinted Glass 

Interval Wipers 

@ Reclining Bucket Seats 

© Tilt Steering Wheel 

© Rear Window Defroster 

® Light Group 

® Instrumentation Group 

@ Split Fold Down Rear Seat 


PLUS... 


e Air Conditioning 

© Cassette Tape Player 

¢ Premium Sound System 

© Dual Electric Remote 
Control Mirrors 

e Front and Rear Bumper 
Guards 





MORE FEATURES 
PRICE AS THESE IMPORTS. 


New 6-Year/ 
60,000-Mile 
Powertrain Warranty. 
Ford now covers all new 
1987 cars with a six year or 
60,000 mile warranty on major 
powertrain components. This is 
a limited warranty and certain 
deductibles and restrictions 
apply. See your Ford Dealer 
for a copy of this warranty. 


Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 

Participating Ford Dealers 
stand behind their customer 
paid work with a free Lifetime 
Service Guarantee for as long 
as you own your Ford car. This 
means that the covered repair 
is paid for once—and never 
again. If it ever has to be fixed 
again, the repairing dealer will 
fix it free. Ask about the Life 
time Service Guarantee when 
you visit your Ford Dealer 


World's best-selling car 
four years running. 

Only a proven performer 
has what it takes to be a peren- 
nial winner. That's why more 
people around the world have 
chosen Ford Escort over every 
other car for four straight years 
This is based on '82-'85 
calendar year worldwide sales 
and export data 
Best-built American cars 
six years running. 

“Quality is Job 1" In fact, for 


the past six consecutive years, 
Ford quality has led all other 
American car companies. This 
is based on an average of 
owner-reported problems in 
the first three months of service 
on ‘86 models, and in a six- 
month period on '81-'85 models 
designed and built in North 
America 

*Based on comparably sticker-priced 
Ford Escort, Honda Civic, Toyota Corolla 
and Nissan Sentra models; Escort model 


includes special value package 295A 
and selected individual option items. 





FORD ESCORT 


WORLD’S BEST-SELLING CAR FOUR YEARS RUNNING. 








For 33 years, nothing came 
between them... 


until Alzheimer’s. 


Shirley Len 
Jones  Cariou 


“THERE WERE 
TIMES, DEAR” 


Directed by Nancy Malone 
Produced by Linda Hope 


—_ 


A Lilac Production 
Presented on PBS by S.C. ETV 


Made possible by 
a grant from 


Sandoz Pharmaceuticals 
Corporation 


@)PBS Wed., June 3. 1987,10 PM (ET) 


Please check local listings. 
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Letters 








Mr. Graham was involved in any way 
with the matters that were the subject of 
the article. 

PJ. Quinnen 

James Capel & Co. 

London 

TIME did not mean to imply that James 

Capel & Co. or Mr. Graham was involved 
in any scandal. 








Competing in the Sky 
Whenever there is discussion about 
the rivalry between the European Airbus 
and its U.S. counterparts [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, May 11], the same old argu- 
ments about unfair competition crop up. 
However, you did not mention that the 
different versions of the Airbus are fitted 
with U.S. turbofans built by Pratt & Whit- 
ney and General Electric. The situation 
for the US. aircraft industry is therefore 
not as bad as you describe it. 
Denis McKee 
Reims, France 


Although the Airbus is heavily subsi- 
dized by European governments and un- 
dercuts its competitors, it undeniably ad- 
dresses the bottom line that airplane 
buyers are looking for: a quality product 
at low price. If American airplane man- 
ufacturers continue to blame the Airbus 
for their problems, they are deceiving 


themselves. It is time U.S. businessmen | 


got rid of their complacency and took 
decisive steps to change the way they do 
business. If our airplane companies are 
unwilling to reorganize and cut costs, 
they are destined to follow in the foot- 
steps of our steel, automobile and semi- 
conductor industries. 
Ajit Panse 
Seattle 





Death in Nicaragua 


Contra terrorism, designed and paid 
for by this country, killed Benjamin 
Linder, a young engineer living in Nica- 
ragua [WORLD, May 11]. Linder was 
working on a much needed rural electrifi- 
cation project. He chose to help rather 


| than exploit his neighbors to the south. 


That, unfortunately, made him a “Com- 

munist” in the eyes of the contras, and 
they murdered him. 

Eugenia Birkhead 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Separate Accounts 

As you say in your story “Fight for 
Survival” [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, May 4], 
there is a battle under way between com- 
mercial banks and investment banks. But 
there is a bigger financial fight raging, 
with far more profound consequences for 
the American consumer and the future of 
our financial system. At issue is whether 
corporate giants like General Motors, 
Sears and Honda should be allowed to 
own non-bank banks, which would de- 





stroy the historic separation between 

banking and commerce in this country. 

The Reagan Administration supports the 

breaking down of these walls. Federal Re- 

serve Board Chairman Paul Volcker, 

among others, does not. The matter, now 

before Congress, makes the turf wars be- 

tween commercial banks and investment 
banks look like a molehill. 

Kenneth A. Guenther 

Executive Vice President 

Independent Bankers Association 

of America 

Washington 








Cultivating Connoisseurship 


As a graduate student in art history, I 
must take exception to the response to 
your article on the auctioning of Van 
Gogh’s Sunflowers (LETTERS, May 4]. A 
reader states that “paintings were meant 
to be enjoyed by individuals with taste 
and an understanding of the artist's tal- 
ent. They were not meant to be viewed by 
hundreds of schoolchildren being shooed 
past canvas-laden museum walls on the 
way to the cafeteria.” The attitude dis- 
played here is one of blatant elitism, 
which not only equates the enjoyment of 
art with a certain level of education but 
also implies that “taste” will be found ex- 
clusively among the rich, who can afford 
to buy original works of art. 

Adela Oppenheim 
Philadelphia 








Homes for the Homeless 
I was moved by the item about San 
Francisco Architect Donald MacDonald, 
who has designed small, waterproof shel- 
ters for the city’s homeless [NATION, May 
11]. The Reagan Administration chooses 
to allot millions of dollars to foreign coun- 
tries while ignoring certain domestic 
problems. The homeless wandering our 
streets are Americans. Our Government 
should be serving its own citizens before 

distributing money abroad. 

Marshall J. Pauly 
Adel, Iowa 





Henry David Thoreau beat Donald 
MacDonald to plywood sleepers more 


| than 100 years ago, when he wrote in 


Walden: “1 used to see a large box by the 
railroad, six feet long by three wide, in 
which the laborers locked up their tools at | 
night; and it suggested to me that every 
man who was hard pushed might get such 
a one for a dollar, and . . . get into it when 
it rained and at night, and hook down the 
lid, and so have freedom in his love, and 
in his soul be free.” 
Evelyn Gelerter 
Litchfield, Conn. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or spece 
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Not to make too much of it, 
| but Slater Barron is a lint 
artist. 

A what? 

An artist whose medium is 
lint. 

Oh, like before Easter. 

No, not Lent, lint—like in 
your pocket. 

So what kind of fuzzball 
are we talking about here? 

We're not talking fuzz- 
ball, we're talking art, using 
fuzzballs, ahem, lint. 


arron gets so tired of talk 

that runs like that, and yet 
it happens all the time. “I’ve 
been working with lint so 
long, I don’t see it as anything 
but an art material,” she says. 
“Artists work with weird ma- 
terials, or what some people 
see as weird. I’m not any dif- 
ferent from any other artist.” 

She does not mean that 
she is not any different from 
any other artist, rather, that 
her individuality is not so rare 
when one considers the art 
scene. Or at least that is what 
one gathers in Slater Barron’s 
presence—that and lint. 

Come again? Say that 
straight. 

Art doesnt have to be linear— 

But you do. 

Why? 

Art doesn ‘t have to be understood. 

You have a point. 

Slater Barron: born East Orange, N.J., 
1930; graduated Susquehanna University, 
1951, degree in sociology; 1951-53, child- 
welfare work; 1953-55, U.S. Navy officer; 
1955, marriage to U.S. Marine; 1963, art 
course for military wives while stationed 
in France; 1963-74, moving, moving, 
moving, mother of four children, trying to 
paint and cook and sew and clean house 
until one day, as she was working in oils, 
the buzzer went off on the dryer and a 
light bulb went on in her head. Lint! 

“There were so many clothes, so much 
washing interrupting my painting,” she 
recalls. “I was just trying to turn a detri- 
ment to my advantage.” A little glue, a lit- 
tle canvas, a little lint—in time she began 
to regard it as “so painterly.” Still, there 
was the artist’s dilemma: “What did I want 
it to say for me? I was looking for strong 
social commentary. I didn’t want it to be a 
decorative thing. And then, of course! It 
could speak for what it was. The work be- 
came much more three dimensional.” 

Her art is about nostalgia, Barron 
says, for lint is nostalgic. It is about the 
fragility of life, and disintegration and 








Slater Barron: from life's lint traps, art about nostalgia 





American Scene 


In California: A Palette of Lint 





death. And yet on the surface it has “the 
soft look of impressionism.” One imagines 
a sort of shaggy Monet’s Flower Garden, 
done in dust balls. 

In 1975, a year after she turned from 
oils to lint, Barron was divorced, and she 
says happily so. The last stop in the peripa- 
tetic life of a military wife was Long Beach, 
and there she settled in a stucco house with 
a cedar-shake roof, palms and jacarandas 
along the street, rosebushes and jasmines 
running along the fence. From this base 
she would attain a master’s in fine arts, a 
job teaching at nearby Brooks College and 


| a world of lint. Friends, neighbors, students 


began to save it for her. 

Is this kitsch, or is this art? 

Art is a personal thing, like plaid 
pants, so pipe down. 


omething broody crept into her work. 

From flowers, fashioned from lint 
and showcased in acrylic boxes, came 
scenes. An intimate birthday party, witha 
chocolate cake, flowers and candles on 
the table, two figures seated across from 
each other, and the artist's comment: “All 
the romantic items—the roses and 
things—sometimes obscure the other per- 
son. There is tension between the people. 
But it’s a birthday! You still observe it. But 
the food might taste like lint.” 

From old photographs, Barron chron- 





icled her family with lint por- 
traits, and the results in some 
instances are haunting. Stand 
back, and there is a vibrant | 
wedding party, the artist in 
the middle as a young flower 
girl; look close, and there is a 
jungle of fibers that came 
from the cuffs on your least fa- 
vorite trousers. She has done 
four studies of her aged moth- 
er, who has been ravaged by 
Alzheimer’s disease. In one 
there is a woman toddling 
along in a jogging suit, and in 
another there is a bent-down 
crone who has lost her mind. 

She make any money? 

As much as $800, as little 
as $17.76. 

Good paint-and-body man 
makes more. 

And has less anguish. 
Listen. 

Occasionally Barron cre- 
ates whole lint rooms, or 
“conceptual environmentals,” 
or simply, as she often puts it, 
installations. One of the most 
intriguing was called Six 
o'Clock News. Its inspiration: 
“I would visit my parents, and 
they would be watching the 
news, not knowing what was 
going on, just sitting there with the TV, 
lost.” It is an 18-ft. by 27-ft. room—in all, 
enough lint to fill a U-Haul van, ceiling to 
floor, which it does. It is like one of those 
Koren cartoons in The New Yorker—ev- 
erything and everybody is fuzzy—except 
it is not at all funny. 

To put together such a thing, she | 
pastes lint to the furnishings in the room 
and the wire figures that represent her 
mother and late father. The worst part of 
it—‘“drudge work,” Barron says—is the 
floors and walls. A project this size usually 
exhausts her lint supply. 

Then her network kicks in. Pure 
white lint has long been the hardest to 
come by (not so in the days before dispos- 
able diapers). “After Christmas is always 
great lint,” Barron says. “People wash 
things for the first time. And new towels. I 
can always tell when the neighbors buy 
new towels. There’s some wonderful psy- 
chic energy going on around me when 
people do their wash.” | 

Not only that, when she thinks of the 
linty road ahead, the artist remembers 
that “one old man came up to me ata | 
show and said, ‘If you've got lemons, 
make lemonade,’ and I thought that was a 
good way to look at life.” 

You agree? 

Sure. Lemons, lemonade. Lint, art. 
Makes sense, kind of. —By Gregory Jaynes 
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Needed: 
A national energy debate 


(The following is excerpted from a talk delivered by 
Allen E. Murray, chairman and chief executive officer, 
at Mobil's annual meeting in Seattle May 7) 


There have been many warnings of a U.S. oil crisis to come, including 
three recent reports by the Department of Energy, the National Petro- 
leum Council, and the American Petroleum Institute. All three included 
a laundry list of steps the U.S. government could take to avert future 
shortages and gasoline lines. Some seem reasonable and necessary. 
Others, like an oil import fee, | consider counterproductive. But I'm 
not going to debate these possible solutions today. 

instead, I'd simply like to point out some aspects of the topic that are 
often overlooked. For one thing, the issue is worldwide, and not just a 
U.S. problem to be solved by U.S. measures. OPEC produces 40% of 
the Free World's oil every day and the facts of life are such that this 
nation will never again be able to do without imported oil, some of it 
from OPEC. The U.S. is not alone in this. Almost every Free World 
industrialized nation is in the same situation. 

Second, I'd like to point out that what's really under discussion is 
worldwide availability of energy—not just oil. Any energy source will 
help us. For instance, natural gas can substitute for home heating oil. 
Nuclear can replace heavy industrial oil for generating electricity. 
The technology exists to convert coal to gasoline. Canadian gas, 
French nuclear plants and Wyoming coal can all make our oil outlook 
more secure. 

Third, any rational discussion of our energy future requires a long 
range commitment. Energy is an enormous business, and it will take 
years to affect the direction in which we are going. Current proposals, 
such as the decontro! of natural gas, removal of the windfall profits tax 
and opening up more areas for exploration have merit—but they are 
only stopgap measures. While they should be done, they aren't long 
range solutions. Finally, solving any issue of this magnitude requires 
trade-offs and a clear agreement on national goals. When we object 
to the level of oil imports, have we thought through the alternatives? 
Are we willing to burn more coal? Should we have more nuclear plants? 
Should we use higher prices to force energy savings? What is it we 
really want? 

These issues are going to affect our entire lives. They will affect our 
environment, our national security, our federal and local budgets, our 
trade balance and the quality of our lives for generations to come. 

We need a national debate. A debate where all the alternatives are 
discussed. A debate where we must eventually agree—although it 
won't be easy—on where we want the United States to be twenty or 
fifty years from now. A debate that sets a framework for action. 

Our government owes this to us. Stopgap—often politicized— 
measures are not enough. 

How will Mobil be affected? Regardless of the options chosen, 
there will be plenty of opportunities ahead for enterprising, flexible, 
efficient multinational companies who can bring consumers all over 
the world the energy they want and need. This is, of course, the kind of 
company we already are. But sensible energy policies would make our 
work easier and more productive. They would also make everybody's 
economic future infinitely more secure. 
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@ After amemorial 
service at the Stark’s 
home port, the First 
Lady and President 
Reagan comfort the 
relatives of the dead 
servicemen 


® in Bahrain, 
pallbearers carry a 
seaman’s casket to an 
Air Force plane 


® The widow and five- 
year-old son of 

Chief Petty Officer 
Stephen Kiser watch 
the somber ceremony 
in Bahrain 
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“Why 
Did This 
Happen?” 





A wayward missile that strikes a U.S. frigate 


In a sweltering heli- 
copter hangar at a na- 


Causes reverberations 
val station in Florida, 


3 faced by more than a 


thousand tearful mourners, Ronald Rea- 
gan performed one of those tasks he does 
best. Honoring young Americans who 
have lost their lives in one of their coun- 
try’s fitful attempts to assert itself in a 
troubled world has, alas, become for hima 
practiced ritual. Speaking somberly of the 
latest tragedy, and of the latest set of vic- 
tims he called heroes, the President asked, 
“Why did this happen? 

It was a question that had reverberat 
ed on many levels throughout the week, as 
the nation tried to understand how a 
senseless military mishap and a puzzling 
American role in a faraway war had 
somehow combined to cost the lives of 37 
sailors trapped in their bunks aboard the 
USS. Stark. “Americans today,” the 
President noted, “know the price of free- 
dom in this uneasy world.” And then, 
once again, a bugler played taps 

The blindsiding of an American frigate 
caught with its defenses down by an Exo- 
cet missile seemed, on one level, nothing 
more than a tragic accident. No harm in- 
tended. No one really to blame. Regret and 
reparations offered. Yet, curiously, the fact 
that the tragedy seemed so dreadfully 
meaningless caused its ripples to swell and 
become more troublesome as the week 
wore on. A nation that had committed it- 
self to building an expensive 600-ship 
Navy began to worry whether the ships 
might be sitting ducks whenever they 
sailed into harm’s way. A nation that has 
been unable since Viet Nam to feel truly 
comfortable asserting its global role began 





to feel gun-shy about protecting its national 
interests even in the strategically critical 
Persian Gulf. A nation that takes pride in 
the bravery of its fighting forces again tried 
to understand why servicemen were killed 
performing political missions in which 
they were not supposed to fight 

The Reagan Administration swiftly | 
tried to defuse the crisis, minimizing its sig- 
nificance. Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger characterized the attack as a “sin- 
gle, horrible error on the part of the Iraqi 
pilot” who mistook the frigate for an Irani 
an tanker. Iraq’s President Saddam Hus- 
sein promptly sent an apology to the U.S 
“I hope this unintentional incident,” he 
wrote, “will not affect our relations and the 
common desire to establish peace and sta- 
bility in the region.” The Iraqis also agreed 
to pay compensation to the families of the 
victims and reparations for damages to the 
$180 million ship 

Had it been on, the Stark's Phalanx 
defense system would probably have been 
able to spray a Gatling-gun burst that 
could have turned the incoming missile 
into a brief footnote to the news. The 
Stark was sailing at Condition Three, the 
middle of five stages of alert, and its weap- 
ons systems were supposed to be fully 
manned and operational. But there was 
an inexplicable lapse, with key radars 
failing to detect the missile’s launch and 
the Phalanx system remaining off. This 
was clearly a tragic failure for a vessel 
sailing in an area where more than 200 
ships have been attacked during the past | 
three years. “Everybody in town knew 
there was a war going on in the gulf ex- 
cept the Navy,” says Jeffrey Record, a 
military analyst with the Hudson insti- | 
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| ing in the May 











tute. The Navy appointed a board of in- 
quiry to examine possible lapses in judg- 
ment and equipment, but it cautioned 
against drawing too many conclusions 
about the vulnerability of the American 
Navy. 

“The problem was the unclear cir- 
cumstances of the Stark's mission,” says 
Naval Analyst Norman Polmar. “The 
captain didn’t know whether he was al 

war or peace.” Yet despite charges that 
the Navy's mission in the Persian Gulf 
was poorly defined, it was in fact the most 
traditional of all naval roles: helping keep 
essential sea-lanes open and showing the 
flag in a region of vital interest 

Much of the criticism of the Reagan 
Administration’s push for a 600-ship Navy 
has been that it is designed for a dubious 
new mission: threatening the Soviet main- 
land during the early stages of a superpow- 
er showdown. Journalist Jack Beatty, writ- 
issue of the Adantic 
magazine, argues that the Navy should 
concentrate more on its less glamorous 
time-honored role—which happens to be 
what the Stark was doing last week. One 
problem, however, is that the vulnerability 
and cost of America’s large aircraft carri- 
ers mean that the Navy does not feel safe 
stationing one inside the shallow and 
crowded waters of the Persian Gulf, thus 
making air cover for ships in the region 
more difficult. 

In an effort to make clear that he 
did not intend for U.S. ships to be in de- 
fenseless positions, the President an- 
nounced that all vessels in the gulf were 
told to take a far more defensive posture 
“From now on,” he told a Chattanooga, 
Tenn., high school, “if aircraft approach 
any of our ships in a way that appears 












After the attack: the Stark, moored off the coast of Bahrain, a yawning gash revealing the ship's charred and mangled innards 











hostile, there is one order of battle: de- 
fend yourselves, defend American lives.” 

More significantly, Reagan reasserted 
the American role in the Persian Gulf and 
in fact extended it. The Administration an- 
nounced it had decided to fly the US. flag 
over eleven oil tankers belonging to Ku- 
wait, an oil-rich Persian Gulf state whose 
ships have frequently been bombed by Ira- 
nian planes. The reflagged Kuwaiti tank- 
ers will be entitled to U.S. Navy protection 


he Administration defended 
American presence in the gulf as 
vital to the nation’s security 
“Were a hostile power ever to 
dominate this strategic region and its re- 
sources,” Reagan said at the memorial 
service at Mayport Naval Station, “‘it 
would become a choke point for free- 
dom—that of our allies and our own.” 
Weinberger stressed that if the US 
backed down, the Soviets would move in 
“We simply cannot allow the Kremlin to 
have its will over this region,” he said last 
week. “We will not be intimidated. We 
will not be driven from the gulf.” Indeed, 
Moscow pre-empted the US. in aiding 
Kuwait; the Kuwaitis currently lease 
three Soviet tankers. 
Within the Administration, there was 
a debate over whether to consult officially 
with Congress about the decision to pro- 


| tect Kuwaiti tankers. The 1973 War Pow- 


ers Resolution requires the President to 


| notify Congress if American forces are be- 


ing placed in “situations where imminent 
involvement in hostilities is clearly indi- 
cated.” Ata tense White House meeting, 
Chief of Staff Howard Baker and Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese urged the Pres- 
ident to invoke the War Powers Resolu- 
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Said Dole: “What are our goals? What is our strategy? W That are the risks? And how much cost are we willing to pay? 


| tion while Weinberger and Secretary of | 


State George Shultz argued against it. In 
the end, the President decided that the sit- 
uation did not call for the resolution. 

Congress would not let Reagan off the 
hook. “We need to rethink exactly what 
we are doing in the Persian Gulf,” said 
Republican Senate Leader Bob Dole, a 
candidate to succeed Reagan. “What are 
our goals? What is our strategy? What are 
the risks? And how much cost are we will- 
ing to pay?” Dole co-sponsored a resolu- 
tion with Democrat Robert Byrd requir- 
ing that the President present Congress 
with an analysis of those questions. Said 
Byrd: 
ask the Administration to provide the 
Congress with a full report before we im- 
plement any agreement with the Kuwaiti 
government.” The Senate passed the 
measure by a 91-to-5 vote. 

What bothered many Congressmen 
was that the Administration seemed to be 
using the military to make a symbolic dip- 
lomatic statement. Deploying sailors as 
peace enforcers in the gulf revived memo- 
ries of the ill-conceived deployment of 
Marines in Beirut, which left 241 service- 
men dead after a surprise truck bombing. 
Although it has never fought a declared 
war, the Reagan Administration has wit- 
nessed the loss of at least 331 servicemen 
since it took office.* 

In addition, Congress expressed dis- 
may over Saudi Arabia’s failure to inter- 
cept the Iraqi jet after an AWACS radar 





*Besides the 37 on the Stark and the 241 in Beirut 
these include two airmen killed during the Libyan 
raid, one downed over Syria, 19 killed in hostile ac- 
tion in Beirut, seven in Central America, 18 during 
the “rescue” mission in Grenada and six by terrorist 
acts directed against military personnel 
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| arms-for-hostages deal 


plane operated jointly by Saudis and 
Americans spotted it. Displeasure over 
the incident was so great that the Reagan 
Administration last week delayed submit- 
ting a proposal to sell new F-15 fighter jets 


to the Saudis. Remarked Byrd with con- | 


siderable understatement: “I think it 
would have a tough ride right now.” 

There was concern expressed in Con- 
gress and elsewhere that U.S. allies were not 
doing enough to protect their interests in the 
Persian Gulf. The critics noted that while 
25% of Western Europe’s oil and 60% of Ja- 
pan’s comes from the gulf region, only 7% of 
America’s does. “The U.S. is not alone inter- 
ested in the area,” declared Florida Demo- 
crat Charles Bennett. “The US. alone 
should not bear the burden of its security.” 
The Administration argued that regardless 
of the depth ofour allies’ commitment in the 
gulf, it was still in America’s best interest to 
ensure the safety of oil shipments. To do 
nothing, said Secretary Weinberger, “ig- 
nores the fact that the world oil market is 
one market, and should Persian Gulf oil 
supplies be disrupted or stopped, then oil 
prices would rise for everyone.” 

The US. has officially avoided taking 
sides in the 64-year-old war between Iran 
and Iraq. In 1984 the war- 
ring nations began attack- 
ing each other's oil ship- 
ments and, inevitably, 
hitting tankers from third 
countries in the region. 
Iran’s favorite targets have 
been ships going to and 
from Kuwait, an ally of 
Iraq. The U.S. now publicly 
blames Iran for prolonging 
the war. Despite its botched 


with Iran, the Administra- 
tion has been urging other 
countries to cut off military 
shipments to that nation, 
and last week it requested 
that the Soviet Union put 
similar pressure on East 
bloc countries and North 
Korea 

The Stark and other 
members of the Navy's 
Middle East patrol were 
showing the flag in the 
Persian Gulf. The Admin- 
istration believed neither of the warring 
nations would dare attack a vessel travel- 
ing in the shadow ofa U.S. warship for fear 
of American retaliation. Says a State De- 
partment official of the display of Ameri- 
can military might in the gulf: “It’s what 
gives our policy teeth.” Following Ameri- 
ca’s lead, Soviet naval boats also began pa- 
trolling the gulf. 

After the attack, the Administration 
seemed as eager to blame Iran as it was to 
forgive Iraq. Reagan called Iran the “vil- 
lain in the piece.” While the Iranians 
were not directly involved in the incident, 
they have upped the stakes in the gulf war 
in recent months by installing Chinese- 
made Silkworm missiles near the Strait of 
Hormuz. Last week the Iranian govern- 
ment gloated over the Stark catastrophe. 








“The great Satan is trapped,” exulted Ira- 
nian Prime Minister Mir Hussein Mou- 
savi. “The Persian Gulf is not a safe place 
for the superpowers, and it is not in their 
interest to enter these quicksands.” 


ndeed, the Persian Gulf has proved to 

be nearly as hostile an environment for 

the Soviets as it is for the U.S. About 36 

hours before the assault on the Stark, a 
Soviet tanker, accompanied by a U.S.S.R. 
navy frigate, struck a mine some 35 miles 
from the Kuwaiti coast. There were no ca- 
sualties, but the tanker was effectively crip- 
pled. On May 6, an Iranian gunboat 
opened fire on a 6,459-ton Soviet freighter; 
it marked the first time that Iran had 
struck a vessel traveling under the flag of a 
superpower. The Iranian government re- 
portedly assured the Soviets that the as- 
sault was unauthorized and had been 
waged by a rogue band of Revolutionary 
Guards. The Soviets accepted the explana- 
tion and did not retaliate. 

What would happen if Iran hit an 
American ship or a Kuwaiti one flying the 
Stars and Stripes? When reporters asked 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard Mur- 
phy how the U.S. would respond, he re- 
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plied, “Iran would be reluctant to engage 
the US. militarily because of concern over 
our response.” Murphy pointed out that no 
American ship had been hit in the past and 
claimed that Iranian officials had assured 
the Administration that Iran would not 
strike U.S. vessels. Pressed, however, Mur- 
phy admitted, “There is a risk there. We 
don’t deny it.” An Iranian attack, he added 
somewhat ominously, “would add a new 
dimension to the war.” 

The White House immediately dissoci- 
ated itself from Murphy’s remarks. “We dis- 
agree with Murphy,” said Spokesman Mar- 
lin Fitzwater. “Our position is that re- 
flagging is just a deterrent but does not 
represent an increase in hostilities in any 
way.” The dispute left many wondering, 


and worrying, about what the U.S. response | 
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Reagan conferring with Weinberger in the White House Situation Room 


would be ifone of the Kuwaiti ships it is pro- 
tecting were attacked by Iran. “We've now 
put a symbol out there in the Persian Gulf,” 
said Senator John Glenn. “If they’re sunk, 
what are we prepared to do?” 

The waves from the attack on the 
Stark raised even more fundamental ques- 
tions about what America is prepared to 
do. The issue of what global commitments 
it is willing to make has caused the US. to 
squirm ever since its disastrous involve- 
ment in Viet Nam. Each succeeding trage- 
dy involving American lives twitches a 
neo-isolationist nerve. The lesson of Viet 
Nam, many argue, is that the U.S. should 
resist the urge to send troops blundering 
into explosive regions where they are des- 
tined to be snared in regional quarrels and 
nationalist conflicts. Vague, lofty notions of 
maintaining an American empire are not 
worth the loss of our soldiers’ lives 

But if the American public should de- 
cide that the nation has no worthwhile role 
to play in the Persian Gulf or that the com- 
mitment there is not worth the price, it 
would be the most serious retreat yet from 
the leadership role the U.S. assumed after 
World War IT. Until that time, Britain had 
considered the Middle East part of its 
, sphere of influence and 
" sought to protect Western 
interests there. Britain's 
global retreat in the wake 
of the war marked the 
= emergence of America’s 
world role. Washington re- 
‘ sisted Soviet probes into 
= Iran in 1946, and since 
then has played a domi- 
nant role in the region 
Under what became 
known as the Carter Doc- 
trine, for example, the U.S. 
declared the Persian Gulf 
to be an area of vital strate- 
gic interest and pledged to 
defend it militarily from 
any incursions by the Sovi- 
et Union or any other 
nation 

During his six years in 
office, Ronald Reagan, 
with a strategic doctrine 
based on his rhetoric about 
‘standing tall,” has readily 
deployed American mili- 
tary might near trouble spots around the 
world. He is certain to resist any attempts 
to scale back the U'S. presence in the gulf. 
Said the President last week: “As we grieve 
the loss of our brave sons, let no one doubt 
our resolve to protect our vital interests in 
the Persian Gulf or anywhere else.” 

Reagan readily acknowledged the dif- 
ficulty of such a task at Friday’s memorial 
service. Recounting the sorrow of an Iowa 
couple who lost all five of their sons in a 
World War II battle, he said, “In some 
ways, it was easier to bear then because it 
was easier to understand why we were 
there, why we were fighting.” Then he 
added sadly, “The burden of our time is so 
different.” By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported 
by David S. Jackson/Bahrain and Barrett 
Seaman and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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1. 8 p.m. (12 noon EDT): U.S. AWACS 
begin tracking an Iraqi Mirage F-1 as it 


leaves an airfield near Basra. The F-1 flies 
south, hugging the Saudi Arabian coast. 


2. The frigate U.S.S. Stark also detects 
the F-1 on radar when it is 200 miles away 
and sends out two radio warnings. 





BAHRAIN 
Saudi F-15s 


SAUDI ARABIA QATAR 


50 100 miles 


3. 10:10 p.m, (2:10 p.m. EDT): The Iraqi 
plane veers toward the Stark and fires one, 
probably two, missiles from twelve miles 
away 


4. Flying a few feet above the water, the 
missiles home in on the Stark and are not 
detected until it is too late. 


5. Within two minutes, they strike the 


Stark. One missile hits the port bow, 
incinerating the crew's quarters. 


6G. immediately afterward, Saudi Fy15s are 
asked to intercept the Iraqi plane and force 
it down, but they do not receive permission 
in time and are running out of fuel. 


5,000 ft 
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As is often true in the 
Persian Gulf, the seas 
ae. were placid, and the 
sailors standing watch 
aboard the U.S.S. Stark could see an end- 
less display of stars in the clear evening 
sky. The sleek vessel, 445 ft. long and 45 
ft. at the beam, slipped quietly through 
the water at a mere four knots. Under the 
subdued lights of the combat information 
center inside the warship’s superstructure, 
sonar operators watched their blue-green 
screens and listened with headphones for 
the pinging sounds that would indicate 
the presence of underwater mines 
For the 221 officers and enlisted men 
on the Stark, the duty seemed almost too 
routine. They had been patrolling the gulf 
for nearly two months, spending much of 
their time on “Condition Three” alert: 
midway in a range of five conditions, it 
meant that a third of the crew was on duty 
at all times, working four-hour shifts be- 
fore taking eight hours off. The 
ship’s varied defensive systems 
were all manned and presumed 
to be operational 
Captain Glenn Brindel, 43, 
commander of the Stark since 
January 1985, knew that the 
gulf's serenity was often illusory 
With mines concealed below, jet 
fighters screaming above and antiship 
missiles lurking onshore, sudden violence 
was an ever present danger. More than 
200 vessels had been attacked in the gulf 
during the past three years. Earlier on this 
day, Iraqi jets had delivered missiles into 
a Cypriot. tanker, leaving it dead in the 
water. The increasing threats to shipping 
in the vital region were precisely why the 
Stark was there, signaling U.S. determi- 
nation to keep the oil lifelines open 
At the moment, however, the ship was 
in a relatively safe area some 80 miles 
northeast of the island nation of Bahrain 
and fully 40 miles south of the main war 
zone. A frigate of the Perry class, the 
smallest combat vessels in the U.S. Navy, 
the Stark was steaming alone. The closest 
ship was 35 miles away. The USS, La- 
Salle, the flagship for the seven warships 
operating in the gulf. was in port in 
Bahrain 
While the frigate dawdled along, its 
search radar sweeping the skies in a 225- 
mile radius, other American military eyes 








Shouted Alarm, 
Fiery Blast 


The Stark hardly knew what hit her 


were also watching the gulf. Earlier. an 
Airborne Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) surveillance plane had taken off 
from its base in Saudi Arabia, which oper- 
ated the electronics-laden Boeing 707 
jointly with the U.S. On radar, the com- 
bined U.S.-Saudi crew detected a single 
Iraqi Mirage F-1 aircraft as it lifted off 
from the Shaibah military airport ten 
miles southwest of Basra at around 8 p.m 
Heading southeast along Saudi Arabia’s 
coast as Iraqi planes often do, the Mirage 
flew much closer to Bahrain than was 
normal. Suddenly, the fighter jerked into 
a sharp left turn, heading east. The Iraqi 
pilot apparently had spotted a target on 
his scope 

Aboard the Stark, radar operators 
picked up the jet when. it was about 200 
miles to the north and tracked its south- 
ward course untilit was virtually due 
west, well off the frigate’s port bow. At 
that point, noone on the American ship 
had particular reason for alarm 
As Brindel said later, Iraqi war- 
planes “commonly come down 
the gulf and pass within close dis- 
tances.” None of them had ever 
attacked a US. vessel. Even the 
Iranians, whom the Americans 
considered a greater threat, often 
flew their jets within missile 
range of U.S. warships but would back off 
after receiving radio warnings 

Now the Mirage, flying at 5,000 ft., 
headed toward the Stark at 550 m.p.h 
Tucked under each wing was a French- 
made Exocet AM39 air-to-surface missile 
with a 352-lb. warhead and a range of 


| 40 miles 


At 10:09 p.m. Brindel ordered a radio 
operator to flash a message: “Unknown 
aircraft. This is U.S. Navy warship on 
your 078 [the Stark’s bearing relative to 
the Mirage] for twelve miles. Request you 
identify yourself. Over.” 

The message was sent in English, the 
internationally recognized language for 
such communications, and on a radio fre- 
quency that military aircraft are expected 
to monitor. There was no response. The | 
Iraqi fighter was still closing in on the 
Stark. The ship sent a more demanding 
message 36 seconds after the first: “Un- 
known aircraft. This is U.S. Navy war- 
ship on your 076 for eleven miles. Identify 
yourself and state your intentions. Over.” 
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Again, there was no answer. From 
that distance, the pilot might have been 
able to see the Stark's running lights. 

Brindel, who was not on the bridge 
but in the combat information center one 
deck below, still expected the plane to pull 
away. The ship’s monitors gave no indica- 
tion that the pilot had locked his targeting 
radar on the slow-moving frigate, a neces- 
sity before launching a missile 

Twenty thousand feet overhead, the 
AWACS crew had noted the Iraqi jet’s 
search radar sweeping the Stark. But the 
airborne observers too failed todetect any 
evidence that the frigate had been target- 
ed. At 10:10 p.m., however, the AWACS 
crew was startled to see the fighter sud- 
denly bank sharply to the south, then cir- 


| cle tightly and dart northward toward its 


home base. 
Both t 
the Star 
rok all: just before its twisting turns, 
the Mirage had released one of its Exocet 
missiles. Within seconds it launched an- 
other. Traveling at more than 500 m.p.h., 
the initial warhead would reach the Stark 
in one minute 
The radars on the Stark should have 
detected the missiles after they left the 
Mirage. But for still unexplained reasons, 
they apparently did not. Thus no one on 
the ship was aware of the incoming war- 
heads. The lapse would prove tragic. De- 
spite the frigate’s sophisticated gadgetry, 
the first word that she was under attack 
came in a most ancient seagoing 
manner: a lookout spotted the in- 
coming “flying fish” skimming just 
15 ft. above the water. Like Captain 
Ahab sighting Moby Dick, the sailor 
shouted a warning into his intercom 
to the bridge 
There was almost no time to re- 
act. The first Exocet would hit the 
Stark within ten seconds. To Brin- 
del, that was not enough time to get 
the ship’s Phalanx antimissile sys- 
tem switched from a manual to an 
automatic mode and into action 
The missile struck, ripping 
through the thin steel hull midway 
between the deck and the waterline 
It tore open a 10-ft. by 15-ft. hole on 
the port side. Spewing unexpended fuel 
from its short flight, the Exocet smashed 
into the crew’s cramped quarters. Sleep- 
ing sailors were jolted out of their bunks 
Some were hurled through the ship's open 
wound and into the sea 
The flames torched upward, igniting 
the frigate’s aluminum framing, and 
swept into the combat information center 
The Stark's electrical systems quit, and 
the ship was paralyzed, Even if the crew 
had known that yet another missile was 
racing toward them, they would have 
been literally powerless to do anything 
about it 
“There was an explosion, and I was 
thrown out of my rack,” recalled Petty Of- 
ficer Michael O'Keefe. “I heard them say- 
ing, ‘General quarters, general quarters, 
all hands man your battle stations.’ I 
Started yelling and pulling people out of 


AWACS spotters and those on 
had missed the most ominous 




















their racks. I made it to the exit, but there 
were flames already there. I told every- 
body to go to the emergency escape hatch. 
We got there, and we had water already 
pouring in.” Then came the second explo- 
sion. Still, O'Keefe kept pushing some of 
his mates toward an escape hatch. “I 
grabbed them by their heads and their 
pants, just shoving them out. Then I 
smelled smoke, and I saw the fireball.” 
The second missile sliced thunderous- 
ly through the superstructure, spreading 
more flames. The unexploded warhead 
from one of the two missiles was found 
three days later, after the repeated fires 
had been extinguished and crewmen were 
able to enter the area. The Stark's fire 
fighters also found to their horror that 
many of their mates had been incinerated 
in their triple-tier bunks or asphyxiated 
by fumes as smoke and toxic gases flowed 
through the ship’s ventilation system 
With the vessel’s normal electronic 
system disabled, a crewman issued a dis- 
tress call with a small hand-held radio 
powered by a battery. It was heard aboard 















After the attack: the Stark’s skipper; his vessel escorted by a U.S. ship 








the USS. Waddell, a Navy destroyer, 
which spread the word that help was 
needed. Nearby vessels and helicopters 
from Bahrain responded 

The Stark's situation was critical. “It 
was a close call,” a Pentagon source ex- 
plained later. “For a while we thought 
we'd lost her.” As the fires raged, the 
ship’s starboard side was deliberately 
flooded to lift the damaged port side far- 
ther above the waterline. Even as Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz publicly an- 
nounced the attack that night, there was 
no assurance that the Stark would sur- 
vive. But the crew fought heroically to 
check the inferno 

One nation’s response to the tragedy 
could have been quicker. When the 
AWACS crew realized that the Iraqi plane 
had attacked the Srark, it sent an urgent 
plea to two Saudi pilots who had earlier 
scrambled their U.S.-built F-15s from the 
Saudi air base at Dhahran. The AWACS 
asked the Saudis to chase the Mirage and 
force it to land. The Saudi airmen were 
eager to comply, but their ground control- 
ler did not have authority to permit such 
an operation. Before he could secure ap- 
proval, the killer aircraft was safely at 
home in Iraq 

Three days later a weary Brindel told 
reporters that the Iraqi Mirage had at- 
tacked his ship “without warning.” He 
acknowledged that the assault was prob- 
ably a mistake, but he expressed his an- 
ger at Iraq for sending pilots “to fire on 
_ targets without identifying those 
= targets.” His rules of engagement | 
° had permitted him “to shoot any- 
5 one down that shows hostile in- 
é tent,” he said, but his interpretation 
“ of that rule was that he should not 

open fire unless the threatening air- 
craft actually “is shooting a weapon 
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“Unknown aircraft: identify yourself and state your intentions.” 
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at you.” Brindel insisted that the “entire 
combat system aboard the U.S.S. Stark 
was fully operational. There were no de- 
ficiencies. We did not realize the missile 
was fired until it was too late to engage 
with our systems.” 

The Navy immediately began an ur- 
gent investigation into all circumstances 
of the tragedy, particularly the reasons 
for the Stark's failure to spot the mis- 
siles that were headed her way. Investi- 
gators will undoubtedly interview two 
US. Navy technicians based in Bahrain 
who said that the Stark's Phalanx sys- 
tem had a computer problem the day 
before the attack. Berthed in Bahrain at 
that time, the frigate went back to sea 
without getting the Phalanx fixed, the 





technicians claimed, because a key part 
was unavailable. 

The Stark's skipper will be quizzed 
extensively. “I feel grief and a lot of sor- 
row for what happened,” he said. “I don’t 
know whether any of it was my fault. . . I 
don’t know whether it was an act of God.” 
When a Navy helicopter carried 35 flag- 
draped caskets (the bodies of two other 
crewmen are missing) to an honor guard 
salute in Bahrain before the long journey 
to the US., the ship’s captain was con- 
soled by a survivor of one of the victims. 
Barbara Kiser, wife of Chief Petty Officer 
Steve Kiser, had traveled to Bahrain with 
their son John, 5, for a family reunion. In- 
stead, she stood beside Brindel as casket 


No. 33 was placed aboard a C-141B Star- | 








lifter aircraft. “She told me that her hus- 
band was not in that casket,” the captain 
explained. “Her husband was with the 
Lord, and the Lord had reasons for what 
happened. She lent more support to me 
than I to her.” 

On Friday relatives of the Stark's fall- 
en crewmen gathered for a memorial ser- 
vice at the frigate’s home base in Mayport, 
Fla. Once again, Ronald Reagan and his 
wife Nancy were on hand to console the 
families of Americans who had died in the 
service of their country. Beirut. Grenada. 
Gander. Challenger. The U.S.S. Stark had 
joined the short list of names that evoke a 
nation’s sorrow. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by David §. Jackson/Bahrain and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Troubled Waters 


WwW hile the U.S. has its own strategic interests to defend in 
the Persian Gulf region, the West Europeans and Ja- 
pan clearly have the most at stake in that dangerous area. 
Yet some U.S. officials complain that America’s allies are 
not contributing enough to the gulf’s defense, and Kenneth 
Timmerman, author of a recent study on arms sales to Iran 
and Iraq titled Fanning the Flames, agrees. Says Timmer- 
man: “The Europeans are doing nothing to safeguard their 
own interests in the gulf.” 

At present levels of consumption, only 7% of Ameri- 
ca’s oil comes from gulf 
producers, in contrast to 
nearly 25% of Western 
Europe’s and 60% of Ja- 
pan’s. Some of the 5.7 
million barrels of gulf oil 
consumed each day by 
Western Europe and Ja- 
pan is pumped through 
pipelines to terminals in 
the Red Sea and Medi- 
terranean. The bulk, 
however, is shipped out 
in supertankers that must 
run the gauntlet of the 
gulf and the narrow 
Strait of Hormuz. 

The West's depen- 
dence on the region for vi- 
tal energy is unlikely to di- 
minish since the gulf 
contains more than half the world’s proven oil reserves. The 
Paris-based International Energy Agency warns that by the 
year 2000, the major industrialized countries of the West 
could be importing 60% of their oil, with gulf producers sup- 
plying a growing percentage of that. 

Oil, though, is not the whole story. For the past 15 years, 
petrodollar-rich gulf states have provided a lucrative market 
for a vast array of Western products. Europe’s export- 
dependent defense industries in particular have enjoyed a 
multibillion-dollar bonanza in the region. Although declin- 
ing oil revenues in recent years have slowed the spending 
spree, the gulf remains an important market for West Euro- 
pean and Japanese exporters. Last year British sales to the 
region were worth more than $8 billion, while French ex- 
ports, excluding arms, brought in around $3 billion. The Jap- 
anese sold $6.8 billion in the region. 







Under fire: Western oll tankers must maneuver in a dangerous area 


The West Europeans and Japanese recognize their vul- 
nerability in the gulf but are unable to match the U.S. or So- 
viet military presence in that far-flung region. Japan’s con- 
stitution prohibits deployment by warships beyond 1,000 
nautical miles from the home islands except on training 
cruises. That forces Japanese tankers to either restrict their 
operations in the gulf or sail unprotected under the dubious 
cover of night. Britain keeps only two frigates in gulf waters 
on a rotating basis, and France, which has four destroyers 
stationed in the western Indian Ocean, shows the flag from 
time to time by sending these warships into the gulf to pro- 
vide a display of “dissuasive presence.” 

Western Europe’s navies, explains Robert O'Neill, di- 
, rector of the International 
i Institute for Strategic 
5 asia, |e Studies in London, cannot 
____|8 spare military forces for 
the gulf without making 
“serious inroads” in their 
well-established Europe- 
an defense commitments. 
Still, British and French 
warships in the region, 
though operating inde- 
pendently, maintain close 
contact with American 
naval forces stationed 
there. Says a senior British 
defense official: “If there 
were any attempt to close 
the Strait of Hormuz and 
prevent the passage of 
Western oil tankers 
through the gulf, I have no 
doubt that the three navies would act together to keep the 
route open.” 

Despite their lack of military muscle in the region, West 
European countries have played a significant role in con- 
tinuing the Iran-Iraq conflict as major suppliers of military 
hardware. France in particular has helped to keep Iraq 
equipped with the latest weaponry, selling Baghdad some 
$12 billion worth of matériel during the past decade. With- 
out those sophisticated arms, Iraq would soon be defeated 
and cease to serve as a buffer between revolutionary Iran 
and the rest of the Middle East, a development that could 
have dire consequences for the West. Nonetheless, last 
week’s tragedy was compounded by the fact that French- 
built missiles, fired from a French-built Iraqi fighter, dis- 
abled an American warship that had been sent to the gulf to 
defend Western interests. 
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When Attackers Become Targets 


The Navy's high-tech warships are still prey for ‘sea skimmers” 


Isolated and exposed 
on the open seas, sur- 
face fleets in the 20th 
century have proved 
increasingly vulnerable to a succession of 
ever more sophisticated attacks from the 
air. In 1921, Army Air Service General 
Billy Mitchell demonstrated that rudi- 
mentary aerial bombardment could scut- 





tle the most heavily armed warships, a 
lesson Japan put to good use when it near- 
ly destroyed the U.S. fleet at Pearl Har- 
bor. Carriers that could launch swarms of 
fighter planes became the dominant sea 
weapon in World War II. Although the 
Reagan Administration 
has committed the US. to 
a 600-ship Navy with 15 
carriers, some strategists 
consider flattops to be ex- 
pensive behemoths. The 
problem with surface 
ships, argues Jack Beatty, 
| a journalist and critic of 
the buildup, is that “in- 
stead of being attackers 
they become targets.” 
That lesson was vivid- 
ly illustrated during the 
Falklands war in 1982 
when an Argentine air- 
craft dispatched an Exo- 
cet missile to sink the Brit- 
ish frigate Sheffield some 
40 miles away. In the next 
two years the French- 
built sea-skimming mis- 
siles were snapped up by 
27 nations. Even third- 
rate powers suddenly ac- 
quired the ability to 


missile to intercept incoming aircraft up 
to 90 miles away. Closer in, its Italian- 
made OTO gun can fire 3-in. antiaircraft 
shells at a rate of 90 a minute, dealing se- 
quentially with as many as three incom- 
ing intruders at a range of up to twelve 
miles. Rockets that spray radar-attracting 
aluminum chaff can divert incoming mis- 
siles, and the frigate’s electronic defenses 
can deceive attackers by producing fake 
radar images of the ship 

Like most U.S. warships, the Stark 
has a last-ditch weapon: the Phalanx, a 
six-barreled Gatling gun capable of firing 
3,000 rounds a minute of uranium, 2% 





A video gallery of scopes and status boards aboard the carrier U.S.S. Carl Vinson 


“low-threat environment” far less intense 
than what a naval battle group would en- 
counter in wartime. The Navy is acquir- 
ing 50 of these Perry-class frigates, the 
largest class of U.S. combat ships built 
since 1945. Linder predicts that the ship 
“may quickly confront her operational 
support limits as she is integrated into na- 
val operating forces.” 

The linchpin of the Navy’s surface 
fleet is the high-priced ($1 billion apiece) 
Aegis cruiser, which Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger has called the “most 
advanced air-defense system in the world 
today.” Named after the mythical shield 
of Zeus, Aegis cruisers like the Ticondero- 
ga and Yorktown bristle with radars and 
weaponry capable of tracking and attack- 
ing 18 incoming missiles at a time. The 
Aegis radar is linked to a computerized 
fire-control system for the ship’s antiair- 
craft guns, depth charges 
and rocket-launched tor- 
= pedoes. Just seven of these 

advanced vessels are in 
service, but another 21 are 
in sea trials or planned 
Eventually, the Navy will 
assign at least one Aegis 
cruiser to each of its 15 
carrier battle groups 

Still, not even the Ae- 
gis radar is omniscient 
enough to deal with every 
potential challenge from 
the array of modern mis- 
siles deployed against it 
Soviet Backfire bombers, 
for instance, could attack 
a US. fleet with cruise 
missiles launched from 
more than 350 miles 
away. One answer being 
considered by the Navy is 
a throwback to the bar- 
rage balloons that hov- 
ered over U.S. ships in 





threaten valuable war- 
ships from over the 
horizon 

After the Sheffield sinking, U.S. Navy 
brass insisted that newly developed defen- 
sive systems would protect the rapidly 


growing American fleet from the sea 
skimmers. The Stark disaster has not 


changed that view. Former Navy Secre- 
tary John Lehman points out that al- 
though the Sheffield was destroyed by a 
single Exocet, the Stark, with a more du- 
rable superstructure and redundant pro- 
tective systems, was hit by two missiles 
and still “sailed home under its own 
steam.” Moreover, since the US. frigate 
was blindsided by a supposedly friendly 
plane, its defensive systems were never 
tested. “This is basically a weird excep- 
tion,” says Michael MccGwire, a naval 
intelligence specialist at the Brookings In- 
stitution. “Under normal’ circumstances 
the Stark would have blown the aircraft 
out of the sky.” 

Certainly the Stark, a lightly armed 
escort vessel, had an impressive array of 
aerial defenses. The ship's Mk 92 fire- 
control system can guide an antiaircraft 
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times as dense as steel, to create a wall of 
metal in front of the attacking missile. But 
the Phalanx system has its limitations: it 
operates only at close range and has diffi- 
culty tracking sea-skimming missiles 
amid the radar “clutter” caused by waves 
Even under manual operation, the Stark's 
Phalanx system should have detected the 
incoming missiles, but the ship’s only 
warning came just seconds before impact 
when a lookout spotted the first Exocet 
To counter such problems, Israel is devel- 
oping the Barak. an antimissile missile 
that is launched vertically into the air 
and then dives down to knock out a sea 
skimmer as far as several miles away; 
the US. has contributed $10 million 
toward the project 

For all its weaponry, a relatively inex- 
pensive frigate like the Stark is not made 
to fight on its own. With medium-range 
striking power and armor less than an 
inch thick (the plating on the battleship 
New Jersey is up to 17 inches thick). 
the Stark is an escort ship designed for 
what Naval Analyst Bruce Linder calls a 


However sophisticated the defense, smarter weapons inevitably emerge 


World War Il: helium- 
filled blimps containing 
enormous radars that could look down 
and track any intruder. The Navy has 
solicited bids for a $200 million proto- 
type. Naval strategists also emphasize 
the critical need for air defense. To for- 
mer Navy Secretary Lehman, the archi- 
tect of the carrier buildup, the Stark epi- 
sode confirms “what I’ve been preaching 
for six years: that combat ships need air 
cover.” 

No matter how sophisticated the de- 
fenses of a surface ship, new weapons 
inevitably emerge to outsmart them 
Even now, the US. is putting the finish- 
ing touches on a Stealth version of the 
Tomahawk ship-to-ship cruise missile 
The shape of these weapons, their non- 
reflective surfaces and electronic jam- 
ming equipment will make them still 
more difficult for today’s shipboard ra- 
dar to detect and track. Yet even if the 
most modern warships cannot be made 
totally invulnerable, they remain an es- 
sential way for a nation to project its 
power By Richard Hornik. Reported by 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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But What Laws Were Broken? 





When Ronald Reagan ad- 

mitted two weeks ago that 

he had discussed contribu- 

tions to the Nicaraguan con- 

tras with King Fahd of Sau- 
di Arabia in 1985, news reports suggested 
that the President had knowingly contra- 
vened the Boland amendment. Or so 
it seemed to White House Aide 
Thomas Griscom, who marched 
into the office of Chief of Staff How- 
ard Baker. Said Griscom: “At some 
point you've gotta say whoa!” 

At the start of last week Baker 
did. Though Reagan claims that 
Fahd offered his contra contribution 
voluntarily, Baker asserted that the 
President would have been within 
his rights to ask for the money out- 
right. “I've been absolutely aston- 
ished to hear people say that it was 
illegal for . . . the President to solicit 
funds for the contras,” the chief of 
staff declared on NBC’s Meet the 
Press. The Boland amendment, he 
said, “never mentioned the 
President.” 

Baker's remarks signaled a sur- 
prising new White House strategy in 
| coping with what has emerged as a 
central question posed by Congress's 
hearings about the Iran-contra affair: Did 
Ronald Reagan violate U.S. law? Reagan 
and his aides have begun freely admitting 
| that he was deeply involved in encourag- 
ing private support for the contras during 
the period when the Boland amendment 
barred “direct or indirect” U.S. aid. But 
they argued that the amendment simply 
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In the face of damaging Iran-contra testimony, the White House shifts its strategy 


did not apply to the President—and if it 
had, it would have been unconstitutional. 
Hints of such a defense had surfaced 
briefly in the past but were quickly sub- 
merged by the President’s insistence that 
he had been only dimly aware of what his 

| lieutenants had been doing to aid the con- 





44 Abrams concurred in the solicitation 
. .. and said that he would give the 


tras. Once the congressional hearings 
started, however, that pretense could not 
be maintained. Witness after witness de- 
scribed what appeared to be clear viola- 
tions of the Boland amendment and indi- 
cated that Reagan had been deeply 
involved in the efforts to help the contras. 

This new “Yes, but it wasn’t illegal” 





| Boland: 
Honored in 
The Breach 





DIANA WALKER 








JOHN SINGLAUB 


| tack is part of a broader White House at- 
tempt to shift the focus of the Iran-contra 
drama. As long as Reagan and other top 
officials were pleading ignorance, each 
new disclosure about their ties to Oliver 
North’s secret contra-supply network 
qualified as a front-page headline. Now 
_ the Administration is stipulating 
® that it did indeed support the contra 
- cause but that this was well within 
the bounds of the shifting congres- 
sional restrictions that existed be- | 
tween 1983 and 1986. Thus the very 
real moral and political questions 
about a secret policy that was clearly 
designed to thwart the Boland 
amendment has temporarily given 
way to a trickier legal dispute: Ex- 
actly what did that amendment and 
other laws forbid, and to whom did 
they apply? 

The Boland amendment went 
through several congressional re- 
writes (see chart). Originally it for- 
bade any expenditures “for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the 
government of Nicaragua.” Then it 
placed a $24 million limit on aid to 
“military or paramilitary operations 
in Nicaragua.” The most restrictive 
version, in effect from October 1984 
to December 1985, stated that “no funds 
available” to the CIA, the Defense Depart- 
ment or any “entity of the U.S. involved 
in intelligence activities” could be used 
“directly or indirectly” to support the 
contras. 

The White House claims the amend- 
ment placed only one restriction on the 











DEC. 1982 to DEC. 1983 


The law: no funds may be used by the “cia or the 
Department of Defense” to support military ac- 
tivities for “overthrowing the Government of 
Nicaragua.” 


Activities: cia and Pentagon initiate plan, “Oper- 
ation Elephant Herd,” to transfer equipment to 
contras. » Cia steps up covert activity in Nicara- 
gua, mounting a series of bombing attacks. 

>» ClA writes and distributes a “psychological op- 
erations” manual telling how to assassinate lo- 
cal Sandinista officials. » Network of former 
U.S. military personnel, coordinated by cia, be- 
gins supplying contras with weapons from air 
base in El Salvador. 


DEC. 1983 to OCT. 1984 


The law: not more than $24 million of the 
“funds available to the Central intelligence 
Agency, the Department of Defense, and any 
other agency or entity of the United States in- 
volved in intelligence activities” may be spent 
to support military operations in Nicaragua. 


Activities: Pentagon exempts $12 million of 
“surplus” military equipment from the $24 mil- 
lion cap. » Saudis begin sending contras $1 mil- 
lion a month. » McFarlane authorizes North to 
plan private funding for the contras. » CiAmines 
Nicaragua’s harbors. > ciA borrows planes from 
Pentagon and then loans them to contras at no 
cost. » After setbacks in Congress, Reagan in- 
structs McFarlane to fund the contras “any way 
you can.” 
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President: he could not use money avail- 
able to those agencies to help the contras 
Otherwise he was free to do pretty much 
anything he pleased—encourage private 
donations or contributions from other 
countries, for example. Any other reading 
of the amendment, Reagan supporters as- 
serted, would unconstitutionally restrict 
the President's power to conduct foreign 
policy 

Lloyd Cutler, who was counsel to 
President Carter, argues that “normally a 
statute that mentions other executive 
agencies but not the President explicitly is 
interpreted as not applying to him.” But 
critics protest that this would put the 
President above the law. Says Harvard 
Law Professor Laurence Tribe 
“Congress’s control over the purse 
would be rendered a nullity if the 
President’s pocket could conceal a 
slush fund dedicated to purposes and 
projects prohibited by the laws of 
the U.S.” Democratic Congressman 
Edward Boland observed that if 
Reagan wanted to claim exemption 
from the amendment, he should 
have done so when it was enacted 
Instead, Boland noted, Reagan 
signed the bill without any public 
comment 

Did the Boland amendment ap- 
ply to the National Security Coun- 
cil? The White House contends that 
the NSC does not fit the definition of 
an “entity engaged in intelligence 
activities.” A secret opinion by the 
President’s Intelligence Oversight 
Board took this approach in 1985 
Former Watergate Prosecutor Phil- 
ip Lacovara agrees that if Congress 
intended the amendment to apply to “oth- 
er than those persons connected with offi- 
cial intelligence agencies, it could and 
should have said so.” But many experts 
agree with Tribe that NSC officials were 


| clearly “acting as intelligence agents.” 


Even Robert McFarlane testified that it 
was his “common-sense judgment” that 








| the law applied to the NSC, which he 
| headed 


Did the law forbid Administration so- 
licitation from other countries or private 
individuals of funds to buy arms for the 


| contras? By specifying that “no funds 





available” could be used, the Boland 
amendment seemed to prohibit such a 
ruse. Assistant Secretary of State Lang- 
horne Motley told Congress in 1985 that 
the Administration interpreted the law to 
prohibit “soliciting and/or encouraging 
other countries to contribute funds.” He 
said, “We have refrained from doing 
that.” In fact it was being done—without 
his knowledge. says Motley 

Private U.S. citizens who donated to 


the cause described how North and others 
would give a strong pep talk about the 
needs of the contras and then leave it to 
private fund raisers like Carl Channell to 
ask directly for donations. Republican 
Senator Warren Rudman described it as a 
“one-two punch.” According to William 
O'Boyle, a New York City oil investor 





44Yes, we received funds from foreign 
sources. That was the only way to 
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who testified last week, he was told by 
North that as a Government employee he 
could not directly ask for donations. But 
Joseph Coors, a Colorado brewing-com- 
pany executive, testified that in January 
1986 North did personally ask him for 
$65,000 to buy a plane for the contras. 

Did the ban on “indirect” expendi- 
tures apply to funds used to pay the sala- 
ries of Government officials who helped 
the contras? During the debate over his 
amendment in 1984, Boland emphasized 
the point: “It clearly prohibits any expen- 
diture, including those from accounts for 
salaries.” If he is right, the disclosures that 
various Government employees 
notably North and Assistant Secretary of 
_ State Elliott Abrams—spent time 
= coordinating support for the contras 
- would pretty clearly point to a viola- 
» tion of the law 

Independent Counsel Lawrence 
Walsh seems to be pursuing a strate- 
gy designed to get around the murki- 


the fact that it carries no criminal 
penalties. Besides seeking indict- 


as obstruction of justice, perjury and | 
misuse of Government funds, Walsh 
may tie many defendants together in 
a broader conspiracy case, arguing 
that the individual overt acts were 
committed in pursuit of a larger | 
scheme to evade the will of Con- 
gress. Engaging in such a conspiracy 
would be a felony punishable by five 
years in prison 

Despite disagreements over the 
Boland amendment’s provisions, it 
seems clear enough that Congress 
intended to shut off for a period any kind 
of U.S. Government aid to the contras 
Last week's testimony turned up new spe- 
cific acts that show how the law was in- 
tentionally circumvented and probably 
violated outright by Government officials. | 
Among the acts 
> Robert Owen, at the time a private citi- 


ments charging such specific crimes | 





| 


most | 


ness of the Boland amendment and | 
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DEC. 1985 to OCT. 1986 


The law: same ban on military assistance, but 
“humanitarian aid, communications support, in- 
telligence sharing” permitted. 


Activities: Robert Owen assists in delivery of 
“lethal aid” to contras. » Abrams agrees to as- 
sist Singlaub solicit funds from Taiwan and 
South Korea (later, Abrams tells him they would 
instead be solicited “at the highest level”). 

» Sultan of Brunei deposits $10 million to 
Swiss bank after account number is supplied by 
Abrams from North (number confused, and mon- 
ey goes to Swiss shipowner). » North threatens 
cutoff of U.S. aid to Costa Rica when its Presi- 
dent protests secret airstrip. » cia Deputy Di- 
rector Robert Gates is told that profits from 
Iran arms sales diverted to the contras. » North- | 
Secord supply network ends with downing of 
Eugene Hasenfus’ plane. 


OCT. 1984 to DEC. 1985 


The law: “no funds available” to the cia, Defense Department or “any other agency 
or entity of the United States involved in intelligence activities” can be spent to 
support, “directly or indirectly, military or paramilitary operations in Nicaragua.” 


Activities: Reagan instructs aides to help contras “hold body and soul together.” 
» North and Secord begin full-scale “private” contra fund-raising and military- 
supply operation. » Bush and his adviser Donald Gregg meet with Felix Rodriguez 
(alias Max Gomez), a former cia agent, who later takes job as liaison to Secord’s 
contra-supply operation at air base in El Salvador. » Gregg and Rodriguez discuss 
problems of contra-supply operation. » Reagan meets with King Fahd, and Saudi 
Arabia increases contra subsidy to $2 million a month. » Carl Channell, working in 
tandem with North, solicits private donations that are spent on contra arms. 

» North, Reagan, Elliott Abrams and William Casey discuss contra contributions 
with private donors. » North funnels private donations into Swiss bank accounts 
controlled by Secord and contraleaders. > Interagency group including Abrams, 
North and a cia official instructs Ambassador to Costa Rica Lewis Tambs to help 
contras open a southern front. » Reagan calls Honduran President, persuading him 
to release blocked weapons shipment bound for contras. 
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zen volunteering his services to 
North, made a trip to Costa =? 
Rica in 1985 to select a site for * 
an airfield from which arms 
could be flown to the contras. 
He testified that he was met 
and shown around by a CIA 
agent who helped him choose 
the location. The CIA was 
barred at the time from such 
activities. 

| » In February 1986 Owen 
made two more trips to Costa 
Rica. Owen by then had a 
$50,000 contract from the State 
Department to help in the de- 
livery of “humanitarian” aid to 
the contras, which was permit- 
ted at the time. But he testified 
that on one trip he also helped 
deliver “lethal equipment” to 
the rebels, which was. still 
| banned. 

Assistant Secretary of State 
Abrams is scheduled to testify 
June 2 and can expect tough 
grilling. Retired Army Major 
General John Singlaub testified 
that Abrams last March had 
“concurred in” his soliciting of 
contra contributions from two 
countries (Taiwan and South 
Korea) and had promised to send a “sig- 
nal” that Singlaub had the Government’s 
blessing. Later, said Singlaub, Abrams 
told him that solicitation of one country, 
apparently Taiwan, would be handled at 
the “highest level.” Singlaub took that to 
mean “someone in the White House.” 
Abrams disputes parts of this account. 

The Boland amendment is far from 


lated by Government officials involved in 
the Iran-contra affair. Indeed, almost ev- 
ery day of the congressional hearings 
brings to light at least a hint of illegalities 
going beyond Boland. Some examples: 

> In a March 1985 memo to Robert 
McFarlane, then National Security Ad- 
viser, North described proposed deliveries 
of $8 million worth of weapons and am- 
munition to a Central American country, 
known to be Guatemala. He enclosed 








the only statute that may have been vio- | 





Using traveler’s 


Four Sea 


of State Elliott 


be done “at the 
highest level” 


“end-user certificates” attesting that the 
weapons would be used in that country. 
Actually, the memo made clear, “all ship- 
ments will be . . . turned over to” the con- 
tras. This plan seems to violate the Arms 
Export Control Act. 

> North told Congress last June, under 
oath, that he barely knew Owen. In fact, 
as Owen's testimony to the congressional 
Iran-contra investigators establishes, the 
two had been working together closely for 
two years. At the end of his testimony, 
Owen read a paean canonizing his men- 
tor. Sample line: “. . . at crude altars in the 
jungle, candles burn for you.” 

> Contra Leader Adolfo Calero testified 
that he gave North $90,000 in traveler's 
checks in 1985, supposedly to assist in the 
rescue of U.S. hostages held in Lebanon. 
Investigators, however, disclosed last 
week that North had cashed $2,000 worth 


checks provided by 
Calero, North spent 
money at such places 
as Giant Food, Drug 
Fair, Parklane Hosiery, 
National Tire Whole- 
salers, Sugarland Tex- 
aco and the Mandalay 


Assistant Secretary 


Abrams first agreed 
to help Singlaub solicit 
funds from Taiwan and 
Korea, then changed 
plans, saying it would 


| punishable. 





and spent some in stores near 
his home. He bought, among 
other things, two snow tires for 
$100. Senator Rudman, using 
sarcasm to make the point that 
the money was not spent for 
any public purpose, asked Ca- 
lero “when was the last time it 
snowed in Nicaragua.” The 
contra leader allowed that it 
does not snow in Nicaragua. It 
would be a crime for North to 
accept compensation from a 
non-Government source. 

This week the congressio- 
nal committee will hear from 
Albert Hakim, an Iranian-born 
businessman who worked on 
both the Iran arms deal and the 
contra-arms network. Mean- 
while, David Kimche, a former 
official of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry who has been identi- 
fied as the originator of a plan 
to sell U.S.-made weapons to 
Tran, successfully resisted an at- 
tempt by Walsh to compel him 
to testify before a grand jury. 

But the question regarding 
the President's duties under the 
law is sure to remain the major 
focus. Underlying the dispute 
over Boland’s technicalities is a far more 
sweeping provision. Article I of the Con- 
stitution obliges the President to “take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
At the very least, that would seem to have 
required Reagan to launch a careful study 
of what was forbidden by Congress under 
the Boland amendment and to insist that 
his aides abide by the results. So far there 
is no evidence that any such review was 
ever undertaken. 

Legally, that failure is probably not 
But the moral point re- 
mains. The Boland amendment may be 
foolish or even disastrous policy. None- 
theless, for all the ambiguities of its 
changing versions, it is the law, and the 
Constitution gives the President no lati- 
tude to choose which laws he will 
honor. ~By George J. Church. Reported by 
Hays Gorey and Barrett Seaman/Washington 








amendment. 


There are, to be sure, some parallels. FD.R. 
was hamstrung by a congressional ban on gifts of 
military equipment to foreign nations. But Roose- 
velt put together the destroyer deal with an open- 


The Roosevelt Precedent 


he forces of democracy were in mortal peril and Congress 

was intransigent, so a courageous President bent the law 
in the cause of freedom. Ronald Reagan and the contras? 
No, it was Franklin Roosevelt's decision to provide Britain 
with 50 overage destroyers during the desperate 
summer of 1940. The destroyer deal helped dis- 
courage Hitler from invading England; small won- 
der that Reagan’s defenders now cite it as a prec- 
edent to justify secret efforts to skirt the Boland 





ness totally at odds with the actions of Oliver North and 
Richard Secord. The plan was debated in a full Cabinet 


meeting. Even though he was in the midst of a hard-fought 
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re-election campaign, Roosevelt felt compelled to consult 
Wendell Willkie, his G.O.P. rival. In cooperation with Win- 
ston Churchill, the Administration constructed a legal loop- 
hole: trading the destroyers for military bases in Newfound- 
land, Bermuda and the West Indies. While the 
matter was still being debated, a legal brief sup- 
porting the President's position was published in 
the New York Times. Roosevelt also wrote a per- 
1 letter justifying the swap to Senator David 
Walsh, the leading congressional foe of aid to Brit- 
ain. In the letter FD.R. cited a questionable his- 
torical analogy of his own: Thomas Jefferson’s bold 
action in negotiating the Louisiana Purchase with- 
out consulting Congress. 
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AWAGON THAT'S 
AS IMPRESSIVE IN 
ROAD & TRACK 
ASITISIN 
TOWN & COUNTRY. 














The Volvo 740 GLE country club parking lot. youre driving a wagon and not 
wagon is impressive no matter But if youre the kind of an agile sports sedan. 
how you look at it. person that prefers a country So you see, owning a Volvo 
On the one hand, it’s the road to a country club, you'll 740 GLE wagon can be very 
perfect wagon for the Town & appreciate the740GLEwagon rewarding. 
‘ Country set. Its roomy enough _ for its performance and han- No matter which point of 
to hold loads of cargo, yet stylish dling. Put yourself behind the view you VOLVO 
enough to hold its own in the wheel and it’ easy to forget subscribe to. A car you can believe in 
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HOW FEDERAL EXPRESS SEES YOUR BUSINESS. 


Ifyou feel like you're a little fish in a big pond, there's a 
very good reason. You are. 

Because unless you’re a huge volume shipper, youre 
just not that important to that huge air express company. 
At Airborne Express, we're big, but we're not huge. 
And that small distinction makes a big difference in 

the way we treat our customers. 

Not only can we tailor our service to meet your needs, 
we can even tailor our prices. 

And it’s that value that explains why we're the fastest 
growing air express company in the country. And why 
you should think about switching ponds. 

To find out just how important you are to us, give us a 


call at 1 (800) 443-5228. 


HOW AIRBORNE EXPRESS 





THE BIGGEST AIR EXPRESS COMPANY 
YOu'Lt EVER NEED. 
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‘Must Reading 


The ultimate viewer's guide 


enate Select Committee Chairman 
Daniel Inouye has one. So does Inde- 
pendent Counsel Lawrence Walsh. So, 
too, does just about every journalist, con- 
gressional staffer and attorney investigat- 
ing the labyrinthine intricacies of the 
Iran-contra scandal. Known simply as the 
Chron, the 678-page paperback (Warner 
Books; $5.95) has become the ultimate 
viewer's guide to the hearings 
Subtitled The Documented Day-by- 
Day Account of the Secret Military Assis- 
tance to Iran and the Contras, The Chro- 
nology is the maiden effort of the National 
Security Archive, a nonprofit institute 
opened in October by former Washington 
Post Reporter Scott Armstrong. Using the 
Freedom of Information Act to obtain 
Government documents, the group acts as 
a clearinghouse for journalists and schol- 
ars researching issues from nuclear strate- 
gy to Central America 
Now operating with 30 staffers and a 
$1 million budget (mainly raised from 
| foundations), the Archive started as a 
storage space for Armstrong, dubbed the 
“Great Accumulator” by his former col- 
league and co-author Bob Woodward 
(The Brethren). Armstrong, 41, who 
worked for the Senate Watergate Com- 
mittee before joining the Post, began col- 
lecting documents by the carload in 1982 
for a book about U.S. foreign policy 
When his Post computer showed signs of 
overload, Armstrong created a place 
where Government documents like his 
could be stored and shared: a kind of na- 
tional-security Nexis. 
The Chronology began as a diversion, 
| when various congressional committees 
asked Armstrong to gather documents 
about the contras. The group’s research, 
along with news accounts, congressional 
| investigations and the Tower commission 
| report, were incorporated into a blow-by- 
blow narrative. The Archive's aggressive 
use of the Freedom of Information Act al- 
ready has the Administration on guard 
Now, when Justice Department employ- 
ees get a request from Armstrong, they 
are instructed to call a special agency 
phone number before supplying details. @ | 
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Cuban officials rounding up invading exiles after the Bay of Pigs debacle 


New Look at an Old Failure 


An ex-CIA historian fights to air his version of the Bay of Pigs 


A s the nation picks through 
the wreckage of the Iran- 
contra affair for lessons, a dis- 
pute is brewing within the in- 
telligence community that 
could throw new light on the 
granddaddy of all covert-ac- 
tion fiascos: the Bay of Pigs 
The CIA's former chief histori- 
an, Jack Pfeiffer, is suing to 
force the release of his de- 
tailed and still classified stud- 
ies on the invasion, which challenge the 


conventional historical wisdom about 
why it failed 
Previous historians have tended to 


place most of the blame on the CIA’sdepu- 
ty director for planning, Richard Bissell 
His penchant for secrecy, they say, led 
him to keep the agency’s intelligence divi- 
sion and other military analysts pretty 
much in the dark, thus resulting in a poor 
assessment of the risks involved. Indeed, a 
still secret case study prepared for the 
Tower commission, one of a series that 
sought to compare previous covert activi- 
ties with the Iran-contra affair, also attri- 
butes the Bay of Pigs failure to excessive 
secrecy of CIA planners and lack of ade- 
quate review by intelligence experts 

In fact, Pfeiffer argues, a series of 
meetings and memos shows that senior 
officials of the CIA’s intelligence division 
and Pentagon planners were briefed at all 
stages of the discussion. According to 
Pfeiffer, the conventional view casting 
Bissell as the villain of the tale is reflected 
in a damning report by the CIA's inspector 
general at the time, Lyman Kirkpatrick 
Although Kirkpatrick, 70, who resigned 
from the CIA in 1965, ordered the destruc- 
tion of all the records on which his report 
was based, Pfeiffer managed to uncover 
the material. He says it led him to con- 
clude that Kirkpatrick had deliberately 
skewed the report to discredit Bissell, 
who was his rival for the position of CIA 
director 

Kirkpatrick defends his original as- 
sessment. “Bissell was running it [with a 
group] that was cut off from everyone who 





Historian Pfeiffer 








5s should have assessed the 
* plan.” Denying that his con- 
clusions were based on per- 
sonal rivalry, Kirkpatrick ar- 
gues, “Bissell and I were 
friends.” Bissell, 77, who was 
eased out of the agency in 
1962 and until now has never 
publicly defended his role, 
comments dryly, “That's not 
the case.” 

In his view, and that of 
Historian Pfeiffer, the reason that the Bay 
of Pigs failed was not because the machin- 
ery of Government was short-circuited. 
Rather, it was a case in which the entire 
system worked the way it was supposed 
to—and produced a fiasco 

The newly elected President, John 
Kennedy, was adamant about not involv- 
ing American forces. Indeed, he insisted 
on hiding any evidence of American sup- 
port for the exile army. For that reason 
the White House decided to cancel crucial 
air strikes and change the site of the land- 
ing from the town of Trinidad, at the foot 
of the central mountains, to the quieter 
venue of the Bay of Pigs. It was these deci- 


| sions, Pfeiffer argues, rather than a faulty 


process of consultations, that doomed the 
operation from the start 

The Navy was ready in case Kennedy 
decided to lift his ban on direct U.S. in- 
volvement, Bissell revealed in his inter- 
view with TIME. As the Cuban exiles went 
ashore that moonless night in April 1961, 
a force of about 1,500 Marines waited ona 
ship near the coast. Admiral Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations at the 
time, confirms this previously unreported 
deployment. The Marines were “avail- 
able,” says Burke, now 85. “These things 
are just a general military precaution.” 

After 25 years, Pfeiffer thinks it is 
time for his own studies of the fiasco to 
be made public. “Kirkpatrick's order to 
destroy the documents was outrageous,” 
he commented last week. “What's to 
say the CIA’s records on the Iran- 
contra matter won't disappear the same 
way?” —By Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
ETE SES 


The Culture of Criticism 


Fors, President Jerry Ford phoned from California to say how distressed he 
was that 26 members of Congress were locked into the Iran-contra diatribe, 
rancorously elbowing one another for television time, while the ailing American 
economy went unnoticed and untended. 

Bob Strauss, former head of the Democratic National Committee, was the 
guest last week for the 2,000th Sperling Breakfast, a capital institution of high 
cholesterol and high-powered talk. He sat down, eyed his journalistic adver- 
saries and said, “You're being a little harsh, more than a little harsh, on the 
presidential candidates. They've been described as midgets, pygmies and no- 
bodies. That is not right.” 

Though he has madea 
lot of money defending 
wayward Government 
employees from Richard 
Nixon on down, Attorney 
Leonard Garment, cur- 
rently counsel for Robert 
McFarlane, passionately 
denounced those in offi- 
cial Washington who 
“make a career of grab- 
bing the headlines via the 
mechanism of witness- 
stoning under the klieg 
lights.” 

James Schlesinger, 
who used to head the CIA 
and after that was Secre- 
tary of Defense, lamented 
the marked “decline of 
decorum” this spring, everybody shouting at everybody else. “Television lives on 
division rather than interpretation,” offered Lloyd Cutler, a constitutional schol- 
ar and White House counsel for Jimmy Carter. Ever since his experience around 
the Oval Office, Cutler has worried about TV’s distortion of the Government pro- 
cess. It has grown, not diminished. 

Ronald Reagan moves these days with the look of a hunted man, expecting 
and getting questions from the front and flanks on the Iran mess. Other business, 
like trade, is often pushed into the shadows. 

Criticism, muckraking and its attendant skepticism have always been big 
business in Washington, a necessary part of a healthy democracy. The worry ex- 
pressed above is that criticism is becoming the only business in Washington. Are 
we institutionalizing despair? The failings of humans who try to run this republic 
are legion, including those of not only Reagan but now Gary Hart, who wanted 
Reagan’s job. And this week we can add a lot of names from the Navy, caught up 
in the tragedy of the Stark. Nothing seems immune. When Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Thurgood Marshall knocked the sacred 200-year-old U.S. Constitution, the 
argument took on a life of its own and still echoes through the city. 

A good number of the people concerned about the events of this spring have 
speculated that the more virulent environment may have been created by televi- 
sion’s appetite for confrontation. “Television discovered the value of conflict and 
controversy,” Howard Baker, White House chief of staff, told the venerable 
Scotty Reston of the New York Times. 

New York's Senator Pat Moynihan raised hackles a while back by suggesting 
that the hostility between Government and the media was becoming a culture 
that could threaten the democratic process, which in the end needs as much un- 
derstanding and cooperation as criticism. “Each branch of Government is so big 
and overstuffed it is almost impossible to sit down quietly with one another,”’ de- 
clared Cutler. “Someone gets on television by making a sharp attack. This is 
more a system of shared powers than a lot of people are willing to admit. We've 
got to learn to get together.” 

Eighty-one years ago, when he laid the cornerstone of the Cannon House 
Office Building, Theodore Roosevelt, who knew a thing or two about corrup- 
tion in Government, told his audience, “Men with the muckrakes are often 
indispensable to the well-being of society, but only if they know when to stop 
raking the muck.” 
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Stoning under the klieg lights, and living on division 





Just Teasing 


Mario makes them nervous 





New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo announced last Feb- 
ruary that he was not running 
for President, and he insists, 
time and again, that he has 
not changed his mind. Yet in the aftermath 
of Gary Hart’s withdrawal from the field of 
Democratic candidates, Cuomo is register- 
ing as much as 32% support in the polls, 
while the only other Democrat on the hori- 
zon is Jesse Jackson. Cuomo has pooh- 
poohed this, saying the polls will change 
when the public gets to know the other can- 
didates. Last week, however, Cuomo’s 
words and actions had politicos wondering 
whether he was following a subtle strategy 
of running for President by not running. 

Last Monday the Governor received an 
honorary degree at Grinnell College in 
Iowa, the state where the first presidential 
caucuses will be held next February. At a 
press conference afterward, Cuomo told re- 
porters that his candidacy was a “fantasy.” 
“Listen to me,” he said. “Don't listen to the 
polls.” Yet the non-candidate was less than 
categorical: he would not rule out the possi- 
bility of entering a primary. 

A day later reports surfaced that Vin- 
cent Tese, a wealthy Chicago supporter 
who has become Cuomo’s director of eco- 
nomic development, was soliciting money 
for a Cuomo campaign. Actually, Tese 
was calling business leaders to meet with 
Cuomo about the Governor's proposed bi- 
partisan committee to develop policies on 
such issues as the trade imbalance and 
Third World debt. Cuomo responded to 
the reports with jokes and denials. “If I 
wanted campaign money,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t have to send Vincent Tese out; I 
would go to Vincent Tese.” | 

Democratic Media Consultant Robert 
Squier notes that Cuomo is conducting the 
perfect strategy for enter- , A 
ing the race later: keeping 7 
his options open in the® 
event of a deadlocked con- “ 
vention, or not running but 
holding on to his power in 
the party. The other candi- 
dates affect unconcern, say- 
ing they take Cuomo at his 
word, But privately they 
are uneasy. Says Demo- 
cratic Pollster Harrison 
Hickman: “What worries Cuomo 
the others is that Cuomo is 
the one guy who can run his own way with- 
out following the normal rules. They recog- 
nize that he is different from anyone else.” 

Cuomo, who relishes teasing report- 
ers, may just be having a good time. After 
he insisted that he was not being “coy or 
cute,” a reporter asked him again about 
whether he would enter any late prima- 
ries. “What do you want me to do,” asked 
Cuomo in mock exasperation, “throw 
myself on the pyre of anonymity?” 6 
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Child’s Play 
Violent videos lure the young 


he film Alien Prey features a blood- 

stained vampire who feasts on a dead 
woman’s entrails through a hole in her 
stomach. Make Them Die Slowly proudly 
proclaims 24 SCENES OF BARBARIC TOR- 
TURE, including a scene in which a man 
slices a woman in half. Flesh Feast reveals 
‘body maggots” that consume live 
human beings, pulling the skin off 
their faces before working their 
way down 

Every day, all across the coun- 
try, children under the age of 17 
walk into their neighborhood vid- 
eo stores and rent movies that they 
would not be able to see in a the- 
ater. Sometimes the youthful cus- 
tomers are content with somewhat 
less grisly fare, like the immensely 
successful Friday the 13th series 
The ease with which minors can 
rent and watch such nightmarish 
visions has alarmed parent organi- 
zations around the country. These 
groups contend that while sexually 
provocative movies usually carry 
at least an R rating, “slasher” films con 
taining explicit violence are often unrated 
and available to youngsters 

Most of these groups urge restrictions 
that would prevent shops from renting ex- 
cessively violent films to minors. Some 
also advocate a new Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America rating for violent 
films, as well as regulations requiring 


Not in My Town 


No one wants a paroled rapist 


hough he has paid his legal debt to so- 

ciety, Lawrence Singleton spends his 
days in a vortex of unmade restitution. A 
convicted rapist who hacked off the fore- 
arms of his 15-year-old hitchhiker victim, 
Singleton, 59, was paroled from a Califor- 
nia jail last month after serving nearly 
eight years of a 14-year four-month sen- 
tence. But Singleton, a model prisoner 
who maintains his innocence, immediate 
ly found himself to be a pariah, staying in 
a string of motels as authorities tried in 
vain in California, Florida and Nevada to 
find a welcoming town 

The state department of corrections 
announced last week that it had finally 
found a home for Singleton. His new ad- 
dress: Richmond (pop. 78.000), a blue col- 
lar Contra Costa suburb of San Francisco 
State officials were unclear about whether 
Singleton would stay permanently in the 
area, but his neighbors certainly acted as 
ifhe was there for good. Some 200 protest- 
ers rallied at Richmond’s city hall, chant- 
ing “He must go!” and listening to local 
Politicians denounce Singleton. Said May- 
or George Livingston: “My suggestion 
would be to put him on the barge where 
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stores to display the ratings that have al- 


ready been given to videocassettes. Jenny 


Pomeroy, president of the Junior League 
of Bronxville, N.Y., which has mounted a 
campaign against these films, advocates 
an R-V rating for violence, similar to the 
PG-13 designation advising parents that a 
film may contain material inappropriate 


for children under 13 


Tennessee and Maryland already re- 


quire video stores to display M.P.A.A. rat- 
ings. while New York, New Jersey and 





Children perusing “slasher” videos in Eastchester, N.Y. 


Massachusetts are considering similar 
laws. The M.P.A.A., however, strongly re- 
sists the creation of a separate R-V code 
The association contends that it already 
considers a film’s violence in its rating 


The M.P.A.A. usually evaluates only those 


are released in theaters, 
are made exclusively 


films tha 
those that 


nol 


for 


videocassette. Nevertheless, producers of 


that garbage is and let him float away 
from here.” referring to the hapless Long 
Island vessel that has been searching for a 
dump site up and down the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts 

But for now it appears as if Richmond 
Is going to have to live with Singleton, and 
vice versa. The California Supreme Court 
last week turned down the county's ap 
peal to override the corrections depart- 
ment and place Singleton 
elsewhere 

Authorities sympathize 
with the public’s anger 





yet 


Angry citizens rally against Singleton, inset 






films shown in theaters can get around 
the system. If the M.P.A.A. decides that a 
film deserves an X. the producer can elect 
to release his film unrated. In the case of 
other films, additional scenes of bloody 
gore are inserted after they have been 
shown in theaters but before they are put 
oul on videocassette 
Yet many store owners argue that 
they do everything they can to keep 
young customers from renting violent 
| videos. Some keep offensive titles in a 
separate room, while others insist 
) that parents specify on member- 
ship cards which films their chil- 
dren are allowed to take home. 
“It’s really the parents’ job to po- 
lice what their kids watch,” says 
Mark Hooper, video manager of a 
Sound Warehouse outlet in Mem- 
phis. “About all we can do is not 
stock titles that we know are going 
to cause trouble.” 

One possible compromise is 
being studied by Massachusetts 
State Representative Barbara 
Gray. After proposing a flat pro- 
hibition against the sale or rental 
of all films without ratings, she 
discovered that some very popu- 
lar productions, like Jane Fonda's 
Workout, do not have ratings. Now 
Gray is considering submitting a bill 
modeled on ordinances that keep porn 
magazines out of the reach of childrer 
by putting the magazines out of sight or 
on higher shelves. Then, she says, the 
“children would have to ask for the 
films, and the merchants would be able 
to refuse them m 





contend that they have little choice. Ac- 
cording to state policy, parolees are fre- 
quently housed in the county where they 
lived before they were convicted, and in 
Singleton’s case that is Contra Costa 
“When we make a decision to place some- 
one, we make il on the department’s expe- 
rience and on legal grounds, not on emo- 
tion,” explains Department Spokesman 
Robert Gore. Says Jerome Skolnick. a pro- 
fessor at the law school of the 
University of California, 
Berkeley: “If [comme 
could reject notorious felons, 
no one would want them and 
where would they 20?” 

\ Only a handful of Califor- 

nia’s more than 58,000 parol 

ees between 1984 and 1986 
were controversial enough to 
be placed in counties other than their own. 
Gore said Singleton would be moved “if the 
need arises,” a condition to be determined 
by Singleton’s parole agents, who guard 
him around the clock. Meanwhile, local of- 
ficials are trying a last-ditch legal maneu- 
ver to send him packing. Says County Su- 
pervisor Tom Powers: “My wife and I were 
out walking the other night, and she points 
to some guy and says, ‘Doesn't that person 
look like Singleton?’ ” A retired merchant 
seaman, Singleton could not be blamed if 
he felt he was on a never ending voyage. @ 
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INTRODUCING SIERRA: 
THE ULTIMATE PICKUP 
FROM GMC TRUCK. 


You demand a lot of your 
possessions. 

To fit your life, a vehicle must do 
more than simply fit in your driveway. 
Now there's a new truck to meet 
your highest expectations — and 
exceed them: Sierra, the all-new full- 
size pickup from GMC Truck. 
Full-size outside. 

Sierra is clearly a new concept in 
pickup design. But it’s still a full-size 
pickup designed to do a full-size job. 
There's a choice of 61/2’ short-bed or 
8’ long-bed models. And the long- 
bed can still accommodate a 4’ x 8’ 
sheet of plywood between the 
wheelhousings. Complementing the 
room is a big choice of powerplants. 
The amazing 4.3-liter Vortec V-6 
engine is standard (except on 3500 
models which feature a standard 
5.7-liter V-8), or you can select from 
ERY (e(-Ragle(a-Rejm-1-]|-1¢) (mao 
ncluding a diesel. Thanks to elec- 
tronic fuel injection, standard on 
every gasoline engine, Sierra offers 
instant starting response and out- 
standing over-the-road performance 


‘'T’M AN EASY GOY TO SATISFY. 
I ONLY WANT THE BEST.’ 


— all the power you need for full- 
size jobs, like towing. When properly 
equipped, Sierra can move up to 
19,000 Ibs, including itself, passen- 
gers, trailer, equipment and cargo. 

Yet, with the available five-speed 
manual overdrive transmission and 
Vortec engine, a two-wheel-drive 
Sierra is rated at a thrifty EPA esti- 
mated MPG city 17 and highway 23. 
Full-size inside. 

There's room for three adults 
inside Sierra’s handsomely appointed 
interior, and even more shoulder and 
leg room than previous full-size pick- 
ups from GMC Truck. And Sierra's 
advanced aerodynamics help enhance 
its quiet, comfortable ride. 

Built to be driven. 

Sierra features a new independent 
torsion bar front suspension on 4 x 4 
models, and a newly improved two- 
wheel-drive front suspension. And 
there's a new standard rear-wheel 
anti-lock brake system (operable only 
in the two-wheel-drive mode on 
four-wheel-drive models). The Insta- 
Trac system on four-wheel-drive 
models allows convenient shifting 
from two-wheel to four-wheel drive 
without stopping. When you take 
the wheel of the new Sierra, you'll be 
driving a full-size pickup with han- 
dling as advanced as its looks. 


And Sierra has a warranty to 
match. Every new Sierra has a 6-year/ 
60,000-mile warranty on the 
powertrain and a 6-year/100,000- 
mile warranty on outer-body rust- 
through. See your GMC Truck dealer 
for the terms and conditions of this 
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limited warranty. 
Built to pass your toughest test. 

If you're satisfied with only the 
best in life, buckle up and visit your 
GMC Truck dealer. (You'll find a list- 
ing in the Yellow Pages, under 
“Truck’’ or “Automobile.’) 

See the new Sierra for yourself. It’s 
everything you expect from a GMC 
truck. And like nothing you've ever 
expected in a full-size pickup. 

Unless, of course, you expect only 
the best. 


IT’S NOT JUST A TRUCK 
ANYMORE. 
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The brothers Ridley, Sam and Knox 


FITNESS 


Soviet-Style 
Exercise 


Are American youngsters as 
physically fit as their Soviet 
counterparts? No, says the 


President’s Council on Physi- 
Fitness and Sports. To 
prove it, the council has ar- 
ranged for 20,000 Americans 
to take a fitness test given year- 
ly in Soviet schools; in ex- 
change, the U.S.S.R. Commit- 
tee on Physical Culture and 
Sport will try the council's test 
on an equal number of Soviet 
youth. The experiment started 
earlier this month in El Segun- 
do, Calif., where 250 students 
ages seven to 17 sweated 
through the Soviet test 

Fitness Council Chairman 
George Allen expects that 
Americans will look bad com- 
pared with Soviet students, 
who exercise an hour daily. He 
hopes the test will spur the U.S 
into putting physical education 
“back in the school systems, an 
hour a day, five days a week 
kindergarten through twelfth 


cal 


A New Face in 
City Hall 


After 39 years as mayor of 
Smyrna, Tenn. (pop. 12,000) 
John Sam Ridley could hard 
ly separate his personal busi 
ness from the town’s. He used 
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his city credit card to visit a 
daughter in Texas, vacation 
in Florida and attend the 
Southern Baptist Convention, 
claiming that mayor he 
was on duty 24 hours a day 
He and his brother Knox, a 
former judge, owned Smyr 
na's Chevrolet dealership 
which serviced cars for the 
city. A conflict-of-interest suit 
filed against Sam dragged on 
for seven years, through two 
of his Then 
facing an impending decree 
from a judge that he leave of- 
fice, the mayor abruptly 
signed this month 

But Smyrna’s dynasty sur- 
vives. The five-member town 
commission took all of ten 
minutes to name Brother 
Knox to fill out the remain 
ing 2% years of Sam's term 
Said Knox: “Sam will be my 
right arm.’ Municipal poli 
cies will remain unchanged, 
and voters may not even no 
tice that a new man is in 
charge: born 20 minutes apart 
67 years ago, now with the 
same type eyeglasses and 
portly build, Sam and Knox 
are identical twins 


as 


re-elections 


re- 


TORNADOES 


Saragosa 
Is No More 


More than half of the 180 resi 
dents of Saragosa, a tiny farm 
town in West Texas, were in 
the community hall Friday 
night attending a graduation 





El Segundo students take a test run 


ceremony for preschool chil- 
dren enrolled in a Government 
Head Start program. About 8 
p.m., some heard a whistling 
sound. “Someone yelled a tor- 
nado was coming, and parents 
started grabbing their kids 
from the stage,” recalls Elodia 
Garcia, 26. A number shoved 
their children under tables and 
benches 

For many, it was already 
too late. The twister demol- 
ished not only the community 
hall but virtually every other 


building in Saragosa. At least 
28 people were killed and 
more than 100 injured. In 


the predawn darkness Satur- 
day, rescuers were still dig- 


ging away at the wreckage of 


homes illuminated only by the 
lamps on the workers’ mining 
helmets. Bodies were laid out 
in a school bus converted in- 
to a makeshift morgue. Said 
Reeves County Jailer Janie 
Rodriguez: “The town is com- 
pletely gone 


CAMPAIGNS 


The Candidate 
Is No Rock Star 


When Senator Paul Simon of Tl- 
linois declared his candi 
dacy for the 1988 Democrat- 
ic presidential nomination last 
week, he became, at 58, the old 
est of his party’s seven contend 
ers. As the author of eleven 
books, he is probably one of the 
most literate candidates, And as 
a fancier of bow ties, horn 
rimmed glasses and what he 


Wife Jeanne adjusts Paul’s trademark 





calls the Democratic tradition of 
caring and daring and dream- 
ing, he may be among the most 
unfashionable 

If so, Simon plans to stay 
that way. “Harry Truman wore 
a bow tie and horn-rimmed 
glasses,’ he told followers 
at Southern Illinois University, 
“and he didn't knuckle under to 
pressure to change his views as 
he fought for working and re- 
tired Americans.” In one recent 
poll, Simon, first choice of 6% 
of Democrats, ranked third 
among the contenders. 


ESPIONAGI 
Marines Drop 
Another Case 


The Pentagon last week contin- 


ued its retreat from charges that 


three U.S. Marine guards 
swapped secrets for sex in the 
Soviet Union. Deciding that a 
two-year statute of limitation 
prevents it from prosecuting Ser- 
geant John J. Weirick for alleg- 
edly allowing Soviet spies into 
the Leningrad consulate some- 
time in 1981-82, the Marine 
Corps released Weirick. 26, 
from the Camp Pendleton, 
Calif., brig 

A week earlier, the corps 
dropped the charge that Ser- 
geant Clayton Lonetree had 
guided KGB agents through the 
Moscow embassy. Lonetree, 
25, is still charged with espio- 
nage for allegedly telling the 
KGB the identities of US. intel- 
ligence agents at the embassy 
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BRITAIN 





World 


Off and Running 





Doom, 1, boom or merely gloom, the candidates unveil their themes 


s Britain depressed and divided? Is it 
buoyantly forging ahead? Or is it sim- 
ply muddling through? As the country 
launched into a 24-day parliamentary- 
election campaign last week, the portraits 
| that political leaders painted of their 
country were starkly different—and the 
conflicting images at once turned into po- 
litical battle flags. To 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony in London’s 
Queen Elizabeth Conference Center, Neil 
Kinnock, the leader of the opposition La- 
bor Party, strode onto the podium to de- 





scribe a joyless, divided Britain, an “eco- 
nomically and socially disabled” country 
afflicted with Dickensian misery. Two 


hours later, at Conservative Party head- 
quarters near Westminster Abbey, Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher, at the helm 
for the past eight years, evoked a very dif- 


the strains of 


ferent nation, one with “revived spirit and 
restored reputation,” a land that could 
boast of being Western Europe's “fastest- 
growing economy.” The previous day, 
Britain's third political force, the Social 
Democratic-Liberal Party Alliance, had 
outlined a more subdued picture, ac- 
knowledging Thatcher’s economic 
achievements but judging their social and 
human costs to be intolerable. Their pro- 
gram, said $.D.P. Leader David Owen, 
was the “achievable dream.” 

Thatcher, 61, had chosen June || as 
polling day to ride an evident swelling of 
Conservative Party strength. When she 
made the decision to take the country to 
the ballot box 13 months before the end of 
her five-year term, her party held a 13% 
lead over Labor in the polls. By the time 





| the campaign got under way last week, the | nents like to caricature her as a hectoring 


margin had shrunk, with polls showing 
the Conservatives at around 42% to La- 
bor’s 33%. The Alliance hovered at 25‘ 
Despite her lead, Thatcher is vulnera- 
ble, especially at a time when the British 
electorate has turned volatile and unpre- 
dictable. That condition has been linked 
by a Leeds University research center to 
the growing role of television in election 
campaigns. Moreover, Britons seem less 
inclined to follow a traditional pattern of 
voting along class lines, and they now 
have three rather than two major parties 
from which to choose. Perhaps not sur- 
prisingly, opinion polls show Thatcher to 
be both the most respected and the least 
liked of the main party leaders. While 
supporters regard the Prime Minister 
with something approaching awe, oppo- 
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nanny or, worse, a leader insensitive to 
the needs of the poor and the unem- 
| ployed. At 10.9%, or 3 million people, the 
number of jobless, for example, is up dra- 
| matically from the 4.3%, or 1.1 million, 
| when Thatcher took over in 1979. Labor 
Leader Kinnock calls the unemployment 
situation a “lead weight of misery drag- 
ging down the British economy.” Thatch- 
er’s attitude, he said last week, would 
lead Britain to have “beggars in the street 
and young boys on the run in the city, to 
people dying for lack of warmth in their 
own homes.” The Church of England and 
even some patrician Tory leaders have 
become persistent critics of Thatcher's so- 
cial policies, particularly in education and 
health care 
Flanked by ten Cabinet ministers, 
Thatcher presented the 77-page 
program during her appearance at party 


Tories 


headquarters. She regards the manifesto | 


notonly as the answer to her critics but also 
as the next phase of what she considers her 
unfinished revolution. In that revolution 
she sees the welfare-state mentality over- 
taken by a renewed sense of competition 
and the labor unions that once challenged 
government authority shorn of their exces 
sive power. Said Thatcher: “If anyone 
hoped to attack the Conservative Party for 
running out of ideas after two periods of of. 
fice, this manifesto puts paid to that.” 

The Prime Minister described her 
program as containing “real, radical poli- 
cies for the next Parliament,” with the 
key theme “power to the people.” Said 


she: “We intend to spread ownership of 
homes, shares and pensions even more 
widely. We shall continue to sell indus- 
tries back to the people. We want to ex- 
tend greater choice in services like hous- 
ing and education 

As for attacks on her as being heart- 
less and insensitive to the ills of society 
she declared the next day that “all decent 
people care about the sick, the unfortu- 
nate and the old. It is false and wicked to 
suggest otherwise.” The choice, she said, 
is between those who complained and 
wrung their hands but failed to create the 
resources to help, and her own Tories, 
whose economic accomplishments pro- 
vided the means for effective welfare 


ppealing to the pocketbook vote 
the Tories underlined their 
achievements in a slick 26-page 
electoral pamphlet and in a flood 
of positive statistics. Among the gains 
two-thirds of Britons own their homes to 
day, up from 50% when Thatcher as 
sumed office. Car ownership has risen 
from 54% to 66%. The number of Britons 
who are stockholders has almost tripled 
from 7% to 20%, and the number of those 
who consider themselves to belong to the 
middle class has increased from 30% of 
the population to roughly 50% over the 
past eight years. Inflation has been cut 
from 18% to 4%. The Thatcher govern- 
ment has privatized state enterprises val- 
ued at nearly $30 billion 
Kinnock, 44, trim and combative and 
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As the race begins, major con- 
tenders present vastly differ- 
ent visions of their country: 
Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, in Perth to launch 
her campaign, sees a land with 
“revived spirit and restored 
reputation”; Alliance Leaders 
David Owen and David Steel, 
with one of their “battle bus- 
es,” fear the price of that re- 
vival is too high; Labor’s Neil 
Kinnock, opening his election 
drive in London, warns of a 
country afflicted with Dicken- 
sian misery 













































































sporting in his lapel a red rose—the Labor 
Party’s new symbol—was ebullient as he 
launched his campaign. It was notably 
different from the one that led to Labor's 
humiliating defeat in 1983 under his pre- 
decessor, Michael Foot. The Labor mani- 
festo, titled Britain Will Win, ran a trim 
17 pages, in contrast to 40 for the 1983 
catalog of promises 

Gone were pledges to abolish the 
House of Lords, to nationalize huge seg- 
ments of industry and to control private 
banking policy. Labor's highest priority 
this time: reduce unemployment by | mil- 
lion within two years, at a cost of $10 bil- 
lion, mainly through public works pro- 
grams. Kinnock also stood by his party’s 
unilateral nuclear-disarmament posi- 
tion—even though it remains an electoral 
liability. The Tories charged that Labor 
“would abandon the defense policy fol- 
lowed by every British government, La- 
bor or Conservative, since World War IT.” 
Said Social Democratic Leader Owen 
“On defense, Labor remains a menace to 
its allies and the answer to the Russians 
prayer.” 

Within two hours of presenting his 
party’s manifesto, Kinnock embarked on 
a four-day campaign swing through the 
depressed Northwest, trying to 
marginal seats from the Conservatives. In 
attacking the credibility of the Thatcher 
government, he challenged the Prime 
Minister's claim that industrial productiv- 
ity had improved under her administra- 
tion. “If what the government has done is 
productivity said Kinnock, 
having a leg cut off is 


wrest 


increase 
“then 
weight 

The challenge by the Alliance makes 
the election outcome particularly unpre- 
dictable. Barely organized and little more 
than an experiment four years ago, the co- 
alition still pulled in 8 million votes, 25% 
of the total cast and only 2% less than the 
Labor Party’s popular tally. But because 
of Britain’s winner-take-all electoral sys- 


losing 


tem, the Alliance won only 23 seats, 
against 397 for the Tories and 209 for 
Labor 


Yet even small shifts in a few key dis- 
tricts could produce significant changes 
As the Alliance puts it in the introduction 
to its manifesto, “If just five more people 
in every 100 support us, we would have 
over 70 seats and almost certainly the bal- 
ance of power lin Parliament]. Robert 
Worcester, chairman of the MORI poll- 
ing organization, believes “only two peo- 
ple in 100 in key marginal seats have to 
change their vote to the Alliance from the 
Conservatives to produce a hung 
Parliament.”’* 

Owen and Liberal Party Leader Da- 
vid Steel jumped the gun on the campaign 
by 24 hours because they feared their joint 
program would be lost in the hoopla « 
the manifestoes of the two larger parties 
Not surprisingly, the Alliance called for 
constitutional reform that would intro 
proportional representation and 
thus provide for a more equitable distribu 
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y wins an absolute majority 














tion of parliamentary seats. The Alliance 
also proposes more public spending than 
the Tories, but less than Labor. Like La- 
bor, however, the coalition has been vul- 
nerable on the issue of defense ever since 
a split last year between the Social Demo- 
crats and the Liberals over maintaining 
Britain’s independent nuclear deterrent. 
Steel, whose Liberals wanted to scrap the 
missiles, has since agreed to a compro- 
mise with Owen favoring the mainte- 
nance of a minimum nuclear deterrent 
until atomic weaponry could be negotiat- 
ed away as part of a global arms-reduc- 
tion process. While the bigger parties 
were announcing their manifestoes, the 


















Virtually assured of a seat in the new Commons: Bernie Grant 


“Our Time Has Come” 


Ww hether or not the Conservatives remain in power, Brit- 
ain’s new Parliament will almost surely be different in 
one significant respect: color. Although about 4% of the 
country’s 56 million people are nonwhite—mostly of Asian 
or Afro-Caribbean origin—there have been no nonwhite 
members in the House of Commons in 58 years. Three 
Asians served briefly between 1892 and 1929, but no black 
has ever taken a seat. This time three nonwhite candidates, 
all running on the Labor Party ticket, are expected to be 
among the 650 members of the new Commons. Says Marc 
Wadsworth, a black television journalist who is not a candi- 
date: “Our time has come.” 

Political momentum appears to be on the side of further 
change: last year more than 140 nonwhite candidates were 
elected to local councils in Greater London. In the current 
campaign for Parliament, the Tories, the Labor Party and 
the Social Democratic—Liberal Party Alliance are fielding a 
total of 27 nonwhite candidates. Virtually assured of winning 
are Lawyer Paul Boateng, who was born in Ghana; local 
Council Leader Bernie Grant, a Guyanan; and former local 
Councilor Diane Abbott, who was born in London of West 
Indian parents. All are Labor candidates in London constit- 
uencies with substantial Labor majorities. More than 30% of 
the districts’ voters are nonwhite. 

Future gains, however, may not come easily, in part be- 
cause of Labor’s poor showing in opinion polls. As the politi- 
cal home for most Asian and black voters, the party has long 
championed racial equality. But its leaders are fearful ofa 
white backlash if Labor appears to support too many black 
candidates, some of whom are outspoken radicals associated 
with the party’s “loony left.” Racism also poses a formidable 
electoral hurdle. “In the US., at least it is never questioned 


two Davids boarded separate gold-col- 
ored “battle buses” outfitted with sophis- 
ticated communications equipment and | each campaign day in a blue-painted, 
emblazoned in foot-high letters with the | high-tech campaign bus, in effect a travel- 
slogan THE TIME HAS COME. Owen noted | ing Prime Minister's office, that is in- 
with pleasure that “people want us to do | scribed on all four sides with the words 
well even if they aren’t going to vote for | MOVING FORWARD WITH MAGGIE. Dur- 
us.” At a rally in Cardiff, he declared, | ing a brief campaign excursion last week 
“Labor is unelectable, but that cannot | to London's renovated docklands area, 
mean that the Conservatives are irre- | Thatcher, professing herself delighted 
placeable.” Traveling back from Cam- with her lavishly equipped vehicle. 
bridge on his bus, Steel said, “Whatever | climbed into the driver's seat, That, politi- 
the Tory and Labor parties say now, if | cally speaking, is, of course, where she in- 
there is a hung Parliament, I have no | tends tostay. —By Frederick Painton. 
doubt that they would talk to us about a | Reported by Frank Melville/Cambridge and 
shared government.” 



















Thatcher dismisses such a possibility. 
She expects to spend four or five hours 
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that blacks are Americans,” says Boateng. “The tragedy is 
that however long you are here, even if you were born here, 
you can never be British.” 

Abbott, 33, a Cambridge history graduate and now a 
press officer for the local council in Lambeth, says her poli- 
tics was influenced by USS. civil rights activists. “People like 
me in their 30s had our ideas shaped by Angela Davis and 
the black-power movement,” she says. Grant, who heads the 
local council in Haringey, has been unflatteringly labeled 
Barmy Bernie by conservative tabloids. It was he who de- 
clared that police had been given a “bloody good hiding” af- 
ter a 1985 race riot in Tottenham during which a patrolman 
was hacked to death. Grant has since kept a relatively low 
profile. 

More militant blacks have meanwhile seized public at- 
tention with calls for affirmative action at the highest levels 
of the Labor Party. Journalist Wadsworth, for example, is 
chairman of the four-year-old Black Sections National Com- 
mittee, which demands that nonwhites be named to all of 
Labor’s decision-making groups. Party Leader Nei! Kin- 
nock, eager to soften Labor's radical image, is in no mood to 
bow to such demands. Nonetheless, Black Sections leaders 
have turned up the heat. At their fourth annual conference 
last March in Nottingham—from which white journalists 
were banned—delegates called for the repeal of Britain’s im- 
migration controls. They also drafted a statement describing 
the police as a “force of intimidation” in local housing proj- 
ects and demanding an “end to their dubious presence in the 
schools.” 

At a subsequent rally in Birmingham, Sharon Atkin, a 
black Labor candidate, told a packed hall, “I don’t give a 
damn about Kinnock and a racist Labor Party.” That was 
too much for Kinnock, who removed Atkin as a candidate 
and replaced her with another nominee, Mohammad Aslam, 
who is Pakistani. Said Kinnock: “We will not advance the 
cause of black people in this country if candidates can call 
our party racist and simply get away 
with it.” 

Britain’s minorities could certain- 
ly use a voice of their own. Racial at- 
tacks, particularly against Asians, are 
a continuing problem, and unem- 
ployment among blacks is running at 
more than 20%, double the rate for 
whites. Yet the notion of being cast 
as a leading black spokesperson 
leaves Abbott, for one, feeling some- 
what overwhelmed. “Black voters,” 
she says, “will expect a new heaven 
and earth—expectations we cannot 
begin to fulfill.’ © —By Lloyd Garrison. 
Reported by Helen Gibson/London 
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Clean off the mud, 
take off the numbers and special lights 
and the cars that won 


One Lap 


of America 


and the African Safari Rally 
look a lot like this. 





We got very dirty. No wonder. 

One Lap of America is the longest event on the Rally circuit. Its 
course roughly traces the perimeter of the United States. The 
contest requires 7983 miles be covered in 216 hours. As a test of 
stamina for a car and its driving team, its no slouch. Particularly in 
the new Performance Touring Class. In addition to the standard 
course, these cars and drivers run two laps at six race tracks at 
top speed just to break the monotony. Endurance is important 
but, here power counts, too 

Once again, as in 1985, John Buffum came in first in an 
Audi 5000CS Turbo Quattro 

The African Safari is another story. Ifs considered to be the 
hardest International Rally of all. The course transverses some 
exasperating parts of Kenya. The roads, weather, mud and 
herds of things seem to conspire to, simply, break cars. Ifs an 
event so punishing that many carmakers choose to dodge it 
rather than risk defeat. This year of the 53 cars entered, 23 
finished. Of those 23, an Audi Quattro driven by Hannu 





Mikkola was first. And another Audi Quattro driven by Walter 
Rohrl was second 

The cars, the drivers and a bit of luck all deserve credit for 
these finishes 

While the cars that competed and won in these Rallies are 
modified for competition, they have a lot in common with the car 
shown in this ad: anti-lock braking, permanent all-wheel drive, 
the aerodynamics and ergonomics. Audi engineers have worked 
hard and innovatively to factor luck out of anyones driving 
experience, 

Audi participates in Rally competitions because they provide 
such extreme driving environments. They are a kind of “survival of 
the fittest” test for product features. Naturally, “the fittest” features 
are eventually found on our production cars. 

See for yourself. Test drive a 1987 Audi at a dealer near you 

We expect your test drive to be significantly less rigorous than 
ours. You will, however, be in an excellent position to appreciate 
our recent victories. 


©1987 Aud 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Jockeying for the Right Corner 


A debate in Parliament over who can better protect the whites 


W. Botha is not a man given to 

changing his mind, so his listeners did 
not expect any surprises last week when 
the South African State President ad- 
dressed the opening session of Parlia- 
ment. Walking behind the sergeant at 
arms carrying the ceremonial mace, Bo- 
tha entered the whites-only House of As- 
sembly in Cape Town and faced the new- 
ly elected members sitting on green 
leather benches. In his schoolmasterish, 
staccato delivery, he told them that his 
government stood firmly 
on the principle of poli- 
tics by segregated racial 
groups and that those 
who disapproved would 
not be permitted to use 
violence or otherwise 
break the law. Declared 
Botha: “The fact that cer- 
tain legal arrangements 
may not be acceptable to 
some people does not give 
them the right to contra- 
vene the law.” 

Already trussed up in 
the world’s most elabo- 
rate net of emergency 
regulations, South Afri- 
cans braced for a further 
crackdown after Botha’s 
ruling National Party 
won an impressive vic- 
tory at the polls earlier 
this month. The National 
Party, which has been in 
power since 1948, cap- 
tured 52% of the popular 
vote and 123 out of 166 











from abroad and will watch anxiously as 
the government spells out how it intends 
to take action and how it will define 
subversion. 

Warming to his theme, Botha advised 
journalists working in South Africa to 
“guard against instigating and promoting 
activities of this kind under the guise of 
the freedom of the press.” As if to under- 
score the point, the Department of Home 
Affairs last week refused to reverse its de- 


| cision not to renew the work permits of 


an 
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Bloody scene: aftermath of two car bombings outside a Johannesburg court 


eventually we will not have control over 
our own fatherland.” As the Nationalists 
across the aisle jeered, Botha sat rigidly in 
his seat, occasionally making a comment 
to his lieutenants. 

The Conservative Party program calls 
for partitioning South Africa into 13 sepa- 
rate, independent states. One of them, 
named Southland and including most of 
present-day South Africa, would be re- 
served for whites, while the others would 
be divided among nonwhites. After 
Treurnicht finished, Nationalist Minister 
of Manpower Pietie du Plessis, a fierce de- 
bater, took the floor, armed with a batch 
of Treurnicht’s old speeches. He read 
quotes to prove that before he walked out 
of the National Party in 1982, Treurnicht 
had supported the poli- 
cies that he now vigor- 
ously denounced. The 
Conservatives, Du Plessis 
said, “are living in a 
dream world. We cannot 
enforce a system of abso- 
lute separation.” It was 
the Conservatives’ turn to 
jeer, forcing the Speaker 
of Parliament to call re- 
peatedly for order. 

Du Plessis wound up 
by linking Treurnicht 
with Eugene Terre’- 
Blanche, leader of the 
neo-Nazi Afrikaner Re- 
sistance Movement 
(AWB), many of whose 
followers support the 
Conservatives. He said 
that he was reminded of a 
puppet show in which the 
man pulling the strings 
was the AWB leader. But 
it was Colin Eglin, head 
of the Progressive Feder- 
al Party, who said aloud 
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Assembly seats. At the 
same time, many whites, 
fearful of political concessions to the 
country’s black majority, lined up behind 
the total-apartheid Conservative Party, 
giving it 26% of all votes cast and easily 
eclipsing the liberal Progressive Federals 
as the country’s second major party. For 
the first time in Nationalist rule, the gov- 
ernment found itself with a right-wing 
party as the official opposition. The lurch 
to the right sets the stage for a struggle be- 
tween the Nationalists and the Conserva- 
tives, led by former Dutch Reformed 
Church Minister Andries Treurnicht, to 
see which party can sound more deter- 
mined to protect the white minority. 
Botha, for his part, engaged in heavy 
rhetoric but skimped on details. He 
warned that he would no longer allow 
funding from outside the country for those 
who rely on violence to promote political 
change. “We shall not permit the consti- 
tutional order in South Africa to be sub- 
verted in this way.” he said. Many anti- 
apartheid organizations, church groups 
and trade unions receive contributions 











Not a dry discussion, but deeply felt issues that cost lives. 


two British television correspondents. At 
the same time, Botha pledged to be “more 
directly involved” in negotiations with 
black leaders and to create a National 
Council as a forum for such talks. But 
even moderate blacks such as KwaZulu 
Chief Minister Mangosuthu Buthelezi 
have refused to take part until Nelson 
Mandela and other popular leaders are 
freed from prison and offered the oppor- 
tunity to participate. The reform process, 
slow and tentative at best, appears 
stalemated. 

But Botha sounded reasonable com- 
pared with Treurnicht, a onetime chair- 
man of the Broederbond, the secret broth- 
erhood of Afrikaner nationalists. The day 
after the President’s speech, Treurnicht 
rose from his Assembly seat to introduce 
the opposition’s traditional no-confidence 
vote. Then, smiling with satisfaction and 
jabbing the air in the direction of the Na- 
tionalist benches, he attacked Botha for 
weakening apartheid. Said Treurnicht: 
“The government's policy means that 





what many in the House 
of Assembly must have 
been thinking: “Here we have a National- 
ist government that believes in race clas- 
sification, group areas, apartheid in 
schools, hospitals, housing and constitu- 
tional provisions, being attacked for be- 
ing too liberal. What a sad day for South 
Africa.” 

In the midst of the rhetoric, two car 
bombs exploded outside Magistrate’s 
Court in downtown Johannesburg, kill- 
ing four policemen and injuring 14 other 
people. The tragedy served as a remind- 
er that the speeches in the House of As- 
sembly are not some dry debating 
match but deal with deeply emotional 
issues that can and do cost lives. The 
irony of the Conservative challenge is 
that even though the reform process has 
shuddered to a halt and there is no 
prospect of negotiations with black lead- 
ers, Botha’s image might be boosted by 
the astonishing confrontation in Parlia- 
ment, where the Nationalist government 
is being denounced as dangerously 
liberal. —By Bruce W. Nelan/Cape Foun | 
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We guarantee you'll love Riva 


by Florsheim 


The Riva self strap slip-on in mahogany, taupe or black. $74.95" 


Purchase these Riva moccasins from bottoms contain millions of microscopic air bub- 

a participating Florsheim dealer —_!es so that every step you take is literally 

between now and June 30, 1987. Wear = “810760 a. ‘ te edemnstiir Me bos 
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and receive a full refund. for 30 days, you won't want to give them up. (But 
If you've never had a pair of Florsheim Riva just in case you do, the ab jorantee takes 

moccasins on your feet, you're in for a happy care of everything.) S m y On a pair. See 

surprise: the sensation of “walking on air’ The how much fun “walking 
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[his is the formula for something that looks ordinary, but does 
something extraordinary. 

It is a superconductor, a material that carries electricity with no loss 
of power. Until recently, superconductors worked only at extremely low 
temperatures, limiting their use. 

In a major breakthrough, two IBM scientists discovered that this 
class of materials superconducts at a much higher temperature, raising 
the possibility of expanding this technologys use. 





This discovery, by J. Georg Bednorz and K. Alex Miiller, has 
sparked an explosion of research that could yield profound change. In 
fact, many think that if remaining obstacles can be overcome, 
superconductors could lead to major advances in many areas of human 
endeavor, including computers. 

IBM is proud of its scientists’ innovative achievement. 

Because innovation not only makes breakthroughs possible. It makes 
better products for our customers possible. === = 
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Straight Talk 


Gorbachev speaks his mind 





ne of the more intriguing features of 

Mikhail Gorbachev's policy of glas- 
nost (openness) is the willingness of the 
Kremlin leader to submit himself to the 
occasional foreign press interview. Last 
| week Gorbachev held a lengthy question- 
and-answer session with L’Unita, the dai- 
ly newspaper of the Italian Communist 
Party, in which he not only talked about 
international affairs but offered a rare 
glimpse into his personal interests. 

Gorbachev hinted that Moscow 
might accede to a role for the long- 
deposed monarch in Afghanistan, where 
115,000 Soviet troops have been fighting a 
war of attrition against mujahedin rebels 
for the past seven years. Dismissing 
charges that he would withdraw Soviet 
troops only if a Moscow-dominated gov- 
ernment remained in power, Gorbachev 
invited the Afghans to seek new leader- 
ship “in their own country, among refu- 
gees and emigrants abroad, or maybe in 
_.. Italy.” That was an apparent refer- 
ence to Mohammed Zahir Shah, 72, who 
served as Afghanistan’s monarch from 
1933 until he was overthrown in 1973, 
and now lives near Rome. Some rebel 
groups have said that Zahir would be an 
acceptable leader. 

On arms control, Gorbachev dis- 
played impatience with the current de- 
bate in NATO over a proposal by the su- 
perpowers to withdraw intermediate- 
range nuclear forces from Europe. Just a 
few weeks ago, Gorbachev said, Moscow 
and Washington were “within a few 
steps” of agreement. Now, he noted, some 
US. allies are proposing to tie an INF deal 
to simultaneous reduc- 
tions in shorter-range 
; nuclear arms and even 
conventional weapons. 
This “endless chain” of 
linkages, Gorbachev 
complained, threatens 
to become ‘“‘stone- 
walling” by the West. 

His Kremlin sched- 
ule leaves him without 
any free time, Gorba- 
chev said, but his inter- 
ests are so wide-ranging 
as to amount to what some might call a 
“weakness.” The list includes physics, 
mathematics and literature. “To this day, 
I remember by heart poetry I learned at 
school,” he bragged. Gorbachev left no 
doubt that he prefers the company of gen- 
eralists rather than specialists. Said he: 
“People with a broad outline are more to 
my liking.” He also had a few words to say 
about opposition by Soviet bureaucrats to 
his reforms. Despite the efforts of official- 
dom’s “encrusted layers,” Gorbachev in- 











No exit: police block demonstrators from marching toward the Presidential Office Building 


TAIWAN 


Quiet Victories in Taipei 





Protesters spill into the streets, but peacefully 


ore than 20,000 policemen and sol- 

diers were on hand for the demon- 
stration, fearful that it would take a vio- 
lent turn. In recent months, after all, one 
faction of Taiwan’s increasingly active 
opposition movement has urged more 
confrontations to demand an end to 39 
years of martial law. Wearing green head- 
bands and carrying balloons with such 
slogans as LIFT MARTIAL LAW, RETURN 
TO THE CONSTITUTION, 3,000 vocal oppo- 
sition supporters filled the plaza in front 
of Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall and lis- 
tened to opposition leaders denounce the 
Kuomintang regime of President Chiang 
Ching-kuo, 77. 

When the protesters marched down 
palm-lined Jen-Ai Road toward the Pres- 
idential Office Building, they discovered 
that rows of riot police had sealed the 
routes with barbed-wire barricades and 
water cannon. White-helmeted marshals 
among the marchers moved quickly to 
keep order. The demonstrators settled for 
more speeches and sang the opposition’s 
rallying song, United for Taiwan. The po- 
lice stayed back but blasted martial music 
from their own sound trucks to drown out 
the protesters. 

In the end, last week’s demonstration 
proved to be a victory for both the govern- 
ment and the Democratic Progressive 
Party, a technically illegal political orga- 
nization founded last September. By 
avoiding a crackdown, Chiang preserved 
the appearance of a liberalization pro- 
gram that would lift martial law and le- 
galize opposition parties. The D.P.P., for 
its part, bridged divisions in its ranks to 
stage the peaceful demonstration. 

The goal was to protest the new na- 





martial law prohibitions—in short, old 
wine in a new bottle. In an effort to build a 
consensus inside as well as outside the 
KMT, Chiang has permitted extensive dis- 
cussion of the proposed law in the Legisla- 
tive Yuan, in which the KMT holds 287 of 
321 seats. The hard-line KMT members 
oppose softening martial law until Peking 
renounces its intent to bring Taiwan into 
the fold of the People’s Republic—by 
force if necessary. 

The opposition, by contrast, argues 
that the security legislation contradicts the 
constitution and its guarantees of free- 
doms of speech, assembly, belief and 
movement. As evidence, it notes that the 
new law will continue the current ban on 
travel and on any opposition to the KMT’s 
claim of sovereignty over all of China. Says | 
Frank Hsieh, a D.P.P. member and Taipei 
city councilman: “Our principle is that 
when martial law is abolished, we should 
return to a full constitutional system.” 

While most Democratic Progressives 
share that belief, friction has arisen in the 
party on how the goal should be achieved. 
Last month party militants wanted to 
stage a demonstration outside the Presi- 
dential Office Building despite the risk of 
violent confrontation. At the last minute, 
the party’s moderate wing, led by Legisla- | 
tive Yuan Member Kang Ning-hsiang, 
had the protest called off. Kang’s follow- 
ers are committed to a nonviolent, parlia- 
mentary path to power. While the two 
factions differ on such matters as how of- 
ten to hold street protests, last week’s 
demonstration was widely viewed as a 
sign of unity, at least for now, Said 
Hsieh: “It was a good compromise. I 
think the party has emerged in a stronger 








sisted, “the reorganization is proceeding tional-security legislation that, according position.” — By Edward W. Desmond. 
in depth.” gw | to the opposition, will all but duplicate | Reported by Donald Shapiro/ Taipei 
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FUI 


Now They'll Do It Their Way 


Suva endorses a coup amid confusion and violence 


F° a brief time last week, it seemed as 
if paradise had been regained in the 
South Pacific archipelago of Fiji. Just ten 
days after Lieut. Colonel Sitiveni Rabuka 
marched into Parliament and arrested the 
recently elected government, a relaxed 
crowd of some 3,000 Fijians gathered out- 
side the Civic Center in the capital city of 
Suva. People danced to pop tunes played 
by the Royal Fijian Armed Services band, 
which included in its program, appropri- 
ately, Bridge over Troubled Waters and 
Onward Christian Soldiers. When Lieut 
Colonel Rabuka appeared, the band en- 
thusiastically struck up the song J Did It 
My Way 


— 


tion victory by the coalition of Labor and 
National Federation parties, which is 
dominated by Fijians of Indian descent 
Although native Fijians have controlled 
the government since the country’s inde- 
pendence in 1970, they make up only 47% 
of the population. Indians, who arrived in 
the 19th century as sugarcane workers, 
now constitute 49% 

The takeover, though, fueled rather 
than cooled ethnic tension. Early last 
week business in Suva was at a standstill 
after fearful Indian shopkeepers boarded 
up their stores with storm shutters and re- 
treated to their homes. Army units pa- 
trolled the streets, keeping watch on loi- 
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Colonel Sitiveni Rabuka speaking at a press conference after leading the island takeover 


Beaten cabbies, fights in a park and a hijacker stymied by a liquor bottle 


Inside the center, however, the Great 
Council of Chiefs, which is made up of 
some 150 tribal leaders and officials who 
advise the government on internal affairs, 
was not enjoying developments. They 
were looking for a way out of the worst 
crisis in the country’s history. Then, in the 
next few days, Fiji suffered through wide- 
spread racial violence between native Fi- 
Jians and Indians 

The clashes sent shock waves 
throughout the South Pacific and cast a 
pall over the country’s second biggest in- 
dustry, tourism. No one was certain all 
week who was actually running the trou- 
bled paradise. The violence and unrest 
were a trauma for a country whose racial 
harmony had led Pope John Paul IT last 
year to call Fiji a “symbol of hope for the 
world.” Said Agricultural Minister Jo Na- 
cola: “We haven't ever had scenes like 
that before in the history of our country.” 

The coup was staged by native Fijian 
officers who objected to last month’s elec- 
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tering gangs of Fijian youths. Eventually, 
some 500 native Fijians gathered in the 
center of Suva and began to run riot 
They swarmed through the city, wrecking 
the stalls of Indian traders. One group 
hauled Indian taxi drivers from their ve- 
hicles, beating them and breaking car 
windows. The mob then charged 1,000 
Indians in a city park and began punch- 
ing and kicking them. An army unit fi- 
nally had to be called to assist police in 
breaking up the melee. Both Australia 
and New Zealand had ships standing by 
near the port of Suva to bring out their 
nationals in case the rioting escalated 
Racial conflict was also behind an at- 
tempted skyjacking in Fiji last week. An 
Indian airport worker, Amzad Ali, took 
over an Air New Zealand 747 that was 
making a stopover between Tokyo and 
Auckland, New Zealand. Armed with dy- 
namite and a knife, he threatened to blow 
up the aircraft unless all ousted govern- 
ment leaders were released. Ali allowed 
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the 105 passengers and 23 crew members | 
to disembark but held captive the captain, 
the first officer and the flight engineer 
After six tense hours, the flight engineer 
ended the siege by hitting the hijacker | 
over the head with a bottle of Teacher's 
Scotch whisky, fracturing his skull 

All that violence took place against a | 
backdrop of confusion over who exactly 
was in control in the islands. Early in the 
week army officers freed deposed Prime 
Minister Timoci Bavadra and the 27 
members of his government. The release 
was part of a careful plan negotiated be- 
tween Rabuka and Fiji's Governor- 
General, Ratu Sir Penaia Ganilau, who is 
an independent Commonwealth official 
representing Queen Elizabeth IT. Ganilau 
had stood firm against the coup, declar- 
ing a state of emergency and ordering the 
troops to return to their barracks. When 
they refused, he began negotiations with 
Rabuka, who had appointed himself 
chairman of the Council of Ministers. But 
when Chief Justice Sir Timoci Tuivaga 
condemned the coup and declared that 
Rabuka’s suspension of the constitution 
was both “illegal and invalid,” Ganilau 
canceled the swearing-in 


he Governor-General then proposed 

a new scheme to bring the crisis to the | 
“speediest possible conclusion.” He sug- 
gested dissolving Parliament and organiz- 
ing new elections. He also proposed a 
council of advisers to study the 1970 con- 
stitution and suggest changes. With no 
one clearly in command, Ganilau said he 
should become the temporary head of 
government 

The Great Council of Chiefs discussed 
the proposals for four days before accept- 
ing most of them. A 19-member advisory 
council was formed to help Ganilau run the 
country and review the constitution. New 
elections will be held within six months 
Said Ganilau: “We are all eager to put ev- 
erything behind us immediately so that we 
can return to the style of life and freedom 
that have characterized our nation.” 

Even if the political confusion ends, 
the coup and the rioting have already had 
a destructive impact. Tourism, the major 
business after sugar, is expected to drop 
50% this year, according to local travel of- 
ficials. In 1986 some 257,000 visitors came 
to the tropical paradise, but this year the 
total is not expected to be much above 
100,000. The U.S. Government last week 
issued a travel advisory recommending 
that, for the present, Americans defer all 
nonessential trips to the country 

Fiji’s relations with its neighbors have 
suffered a setback. Air New Zealand has 
suspended flights to Fiji, and labor unions 
in Australia, whose government refused 
to recognize the interim military council, 
have forced its planes to fly empty into 
Fiji before taking normal loads out. Mari- 
time unions in both countries have also 
banned the handling of cargo going to 
Fiji. No matter what happens now, the is- 
land paradise will never again be quite 
the same By 1D. Reed. 





Reported by John Dunn/Suva 
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DIPLOMACY the United Nations, arrived in Port-Vila a 

* . 7 2 month ago during a South Pacific tour, se- 
Washing Libya Out of Their Hair curity men were alarmed to find the two 
— = Sa = Libyans registered at the same hotel as 
Suspicion and loathing in the South Pacific the ambassador 

Why Libya would want a | 

= foothold in the distant South Pa- 
= cific remains unclear. “There’s no 
| plausible explanation in terms of 
= geography or legitimate national 
* interest,” a suspicious Hawke 
= said last week. One possible ex- 
= planation is that Gaddafi simply 
wants to irritate the US. and 
France, his chief Western ene- 
mies, and at the same time de- 
flect attention from domestic eco- 
nomic troubles and the defeat of 
Libyan troops in the African 
country of Chad. Some Western 





he tropical islands of the South 

Pacific may be half a world 
away from the desert sands of Lib- 
ya, but distance has not deterred 
Libyan Leader Muammar Gad- 
dafi from making a number of pe- 
culiar Pacific overtures. In the past 
year Gaddafi’s agents have offered 
arms and cash to rebels in Papua 
New Guinea, encouraged an ab- 
original separatist movement in 
Australia, shipped weapons to dis- 
sidents in New Caledonia and 
tried to open an office in the island 
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republic of Vanuatu. From the desert to the deep blue sea: Gaddafi and Hawke observers, however, believe a Lib- | 
One important Pacific power 4 chance for Tripoli to tweak two foes, France and the U.S. yan presence in the Pacific may 
last week decided to do something foreshadow a larger political of- 


about the growing Libyan presence. In an | Melanesians, who are known as Kanaks, | fensive by its ally, the Soviet Union. In 
unusually blunt announcement, Austra- | have received Libyan weapons, which | recent months Moscow has been enlarg- 
lian Prime Minister Bob Hawke ordered | could be used in their struggle against the ing its Pacific fleet and trying to negoti- 
that the Libyan embassy, or People’s Bu- | French colonial administration. Officials | ate fishing agreements with a number of 
reau. in Canberra be closed. There was | in Papua New Guinea complain that Pacific countries. 
“compelling and incontrovertible evi- | Gaddafi is wooing rebels along that coun- Vanuatu’s Lini, one of the few leaders in 
dence.” said Hawke. that the embassy | try’s Indonesian border with promises of | the region who defend Libya, argues that 
was “serving to facilitate Libya’s destabi- | arms and financial assistance. In Vanuatu | Gaddafi merely wants tosend economic aid 
lizing activities.” Hawke was especially | last month, two Libyan agents were dis- | to the impoverished island states and help 
concerned about Libyan attempts to stir | covered searching for space to set up a the Kanak independence movement in 
up trouble among Australia’s 170,000 ab- | People’s Bureau in Port-Vila, the capital, | New Caledonia, a cause endorsed even by 
origines. Gaddafi last month reportedly | apparently without the permission of | Australia. Nonetheless, Hawke plans to 
offered funds to help establish a separate | Prime Minister Walter Lini’s govern- | make the Libyan threata topic of discussion 
aboriginal nation, a charge he has since | ment. Not that Lini dislikes Libya. In- | at this weekend’s meeting of the 13-nation | 
| denied. Said Hawke: “Libya’s record of | deed, his Vanua’aku Party reportedly | South Pacific Forum, and has dispatched a 
subversion and terrorism justifies the | plans to send 70 political activists to Trip- | representative to brief member govern- 
gravest concern.” oli for paramilitary training. Two smaller | ments on the need to send Gaddafi’s men 
Libya's South Pacific activities are ex- | groups have already made the trip. When | packing. — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
tensive. In New Caledonia, indigenous | Vernon Walters, the U.S. Ambassador to | Reported by Adrian Dunn/Melbourne 
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Fire Out of China 


S pring winds come early and stay late in the Daxing’an- 
ling mountains. But residents of the area, nestled along 
China’s northeastern border, know the breeze that refreshes 
can also be a formidable enemy. Over the past 20 years, there 
have been 880 reported forest fires in the area, most of them 
small and controllable. 

Not this time. A blaze that broke out three weeks ago 
continues to rage and is the worst conflagration ever faced by 
the Communist government. The inferno has already killed 
more than 200 people and seriously injured an additional 
221. Despite the valiant efforts of approximately 40,000 sol- 
diers and thousands of civilians, the walls of flame have 
razed whole villages, scorched nearly 1.5 million of the Dax- 
ing’anling forest's 20 million acres and left at least 51,000 
people homeless. 

Little relief is in sight for the exhausted residents of the 
northeastern Heilongjiang province. Light rain and snow, 
some of it natural, some induced through cloud-seeding 
techniques, failed last week to quell the blaze. While the 
construction of firebreaks covering more than 600 miles 
helped, a 14-mile chain of fires farther west continued to 
burn out of control. Chinese officials warned that strong 
winds could fan the embers in smoldering areas. Conceded a 
gloomy forest ministry report: “The prospect isby nomeans L—— —— 
optimistic.” Mountain inferno: soldiers and volunteers battle the flames 
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Only Cadillac offers you 
all these standard features 


at this rate! 
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PERCENTAGE 
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Port Fuel Injection or credit) Suspension System 

®) Air Conditioning ® Power Trunk Lid Release 2) Power Brakes 

® Six-Way Power Driver Seat ® Digital Clock (in radio) ®) Dual-Color Accent Striping 

® Reclining Bucket Seats ® Power Antenna ®) Locking Fuel Filler Door 

2) 2 Cy 

~ Cruise Control 2) Controlled-Cycle Wipers ®) New 6-year/60,000-mile 

®) Leather-Wrapped Tilt Steering 2) Composite Tungsten Halogen warranty** 
Wheel Headiamps 

®) Gauge Package 2) Front Fog Lamps a pablo seedy 

® Power Door Locks ®) Front-Wheel Drive phe had red Sapo peel iy 

2) Power Outside Rearview Mirrors @ amines mrect ' 


4 Power Rack and Pinion 
®) Power Windows Steering 
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World Notes 





Double Zero at 
The Polls 


Bad news for Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl. In two key state 
elections, Kohl’s Christian 
Democratic Union lost signifi- 
cant ground to the small Free 
Democratic Party, the junior 
partner in West Germany's 
center-right coalition and an 
advocate of the Soviets’ “dou- 
ble zero” option to remove 
both medium-range and short- 
range missiles from Europe. 

The most surprising elec- 
tion results came in Rhine- 
land-Palatinate, Kohl's home 
state, where his party lost its 
absolute majority for the first 
time since 1971. In Hamburg, 
the Free Democrats picked up 
6.5% of the vote, mostly at the 
| expense of the Christian Dem- 
| ocrats. Said Kohl, maintaining 
that the results would not af- 
fect the arms-control debate: 
“The elections are one piece of 
information, and the Federal 
| Republic’s strategic interests 
are another.” 


Scenes from 
A Marriage 


Foreign Minister Shimon 
| Peres’ Labor Party failed last 
week to muster enough votes in 
the 120-seat Knesset to force 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir to call early elections. As a 








| Losing ground: the embattled Chancellor 


| result, Peres was thwarted, at 


least for the moment, in his 
drive to convene an interna- 
tional peace conference on the 


| Middle East. 


The friction was too much 
for Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein, who pulled 
his centrist, three-member 
Shinui Party out of the ruling 
coalition, Rubinstein was par- 
ticularly incensed over the Li- 
kud bloc’s frantic deal making 
with the religious parties, in- 
cluding a Likud promise to sup- 
port legislation requiring over- 
seas conversions to Judaism to 
have the approval of the Israeli 
chief rabbinate, a measure cer- 
tain to antagonize many US. 
Jews. The Labor-Likud mar- 
riage, huffed Rubinstein, was a 
“two-headed monster [that] has 
reached a dead end.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


Return of a 
Terrorist 


Sabry Khalil Banna, a.k.a. Abu 
Nidal, is the meanest guerrilla 
leader of them all. Sentenced to 
death by the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization in the mid- 
1970s for trying to assassinate 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Ara- 
fat, Abu Nidal has long been os- 
tracized by his peers for arrang- 
ing the murders of moderate 
Palestinians and staging such 
atrocities as the 1985 airport 
massacres in Rome and Vien- 
na. For several weeks, however, 





| Arafat has reportedly been con- 


templating a rapprochement 





Hanging tough: the craft that outwitted an air force 





with Abu Nidal in the name of 
Palestinian unity. “Politics is 
politics,” said an Arafat aide in 
Tunis last week, confirming 
that a reconciliation was still 
under consideration, provided 
Abu Nidal agrees to curb his 
terrorist ways. 

Arafat wants to consolidate 
all Palestinian groups under the 
P.L.O. umbrella, perhaps to 
prepare them for possible nego- 
tiations with Israel within the 
framework of an international 
peace conference. He also 
wants to prevent his Arab ri- 
vals, notably Syrian President 
Hafez Assad, from continuing 
to exploit Palestinian feuding. 
For his part, Abu Nidal might 
welcome a reconciliation with 
the P.L.O. because his relations 
with his Syrian hosts have 
cooled considerably since 1986, 
when Assad came under heavy 
international pressure to dis- 
tance himself from Abu Nidal- 
style terrorism. 


PORTUGAL 


A Hero Heads 
For Jail 


Lieut. Colonel Otelo Saraiva 
de Carvalho was a hero. A 
leader of the bloodless coup of 
1974 that brought democracy 
to Portugal after 48 years of 
right-wing dictatorship, Otelo 
ran unsuccessfully for Presi- 
dent in 1976 and again four 
years later. But last week, after 
a 19-month trial, he was sen- 
tenced to 15 years in prison for 
“undermining” the govern- 





Coming back: Abu Nidal in rare photo 





Gliding to 


| East Europeans have escaped | 


ment. The court ruled that an 
organization Otelo founded 
was a front for the Forgas Po- 
pulares 25 de Abril, the shad- | 
owy terrorist group responsible 
for a wave of assassinations 
and bombings since 1980. For- 
ty-seven co-defendants were 
also convicted. Protesting his 
innocence, Otelo insisted, 
“History will absolve me.” 


EAST-WEST 


Freedom 


from behind the Iron Curtain in 
almost every type of vehicle, but 
last week’s flight to freedom by 
a determined Czechoslovak was 
a first. A 39-year-old agricultur- 
al engineer, identified only as 
Viadimir P., outwitted the 
Czech air force and winged into 
West Germany on a homemade 
hang glider powered by a mo- 
torcycle engine. 

In a deserted field eight 
miles from the West German 
frontier, Vladimir donned fly- 
ing goggles and wobbled aloft, 
rising no higher than 90 ft. to 
avoid being spotted by radar. 
Minutes later, two Czechoslo- 
vak air force Albatros jets 
closed in but turned away as he 
entered West German airspace. 
Viadimir kept flying until his 
fuel was gone, finally sputtering 
to earth in a potato field 19 
miles from the border. “I’ve 
seen a lot of escapees,” said a re- 
gional police official, “but this 
fellow had a real pioneer spirit.” 
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Economy & Business 


Citicorp Breaks Ranks 





A banking giant makes a daring move to deal with Third World debt 


umors of what Citicorp Chairman 
John Reed was about to say had 
already roiled stock and bond 
markets last week as the trim ex- 
eculive stepped up onto a rostrum 
in Manhattan. Soon the confirmation 
flashed around the world: the largest U.S 
bank (1986 assets: $196.1 billion) had 
made an almost heretical break with the 
US. financial community's long- 
standing practices in handling its 
crushing burden of $62 billion in 
Third World debt. Reed declared 
that Citicorp intends to set aside 
effective immediately, no less than 
$3 billion in additional reserves to 
cover loan losses on its $133 billion 
portfolio, bringing its total reserves 
to $5 billion. The drastic move will 
give Citicorp a net loss of $2.5 bil- 
lion in revenues in the second 
quarter of the year, its first red 
ink since 1934 and the second larg 
est quarterly deficit in U.S. corpo 
rate history (the largest: AT&T's 
$4.8 billion in 1983). The bank will 
also show a $1 billion deficit for 
all of 1987. Said Reed: “We be 
lieve this step will significantly 
Strengthen the institution 
Citicorp’s tough decision is in- 
tended to buttress the bank’s fi- 
nancial statement, which until 
now has been steadily profitable 
see chart). But the move could 
have a profoundly unsettling effect 
on the hundreds of other interna- 
tional banks and dozens of debtor 
countries involved in the five-year 
old Third World debt standoff. At 
one stroke, Reed had admitted 
that Citicorp, and probably most 
other large banks as well, may nev- 
er collect on major portions of the 
onerous Third World debt burden 
That admission could bring on 
increasingly stormy international 
debt negotiations, since banks may 
no longer be willing to continue the 
seemingly interminable cycle of 
stretched-out loans and infusions 
of cash that have so far character- 
ized the debt tango. At the same 
time, Citicorp’s move could jar the 
Reagan Administration's so-called 
Baker Initiative to ease the inter 
national debt problem by encour- 
aging moderate Third World 
growth through measured dollops 
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of additional loans. Citicorp’s decision to 
set aside funds puts pressure on other 
heavily exposed U.S. banks to do likewise 
That policy, in turn, could help push up 


interest rates as the institutions seek to re- 
cover the costs of their set-asides 

Despite those risks, Wall Street gave 
Citicorp a vote of confidence. At first, ap- 
prehensions about the bank’s write-off 
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announcement rekindled the stock mar 
ket’s hair-trigger fear of a banking crisis 
Partly as a result, the Dow Jones average 
of 30 industrial stocks took a nose dive of 
37.38 points on Tuesday, just before 
Chairman Reed made his disclosure. The 
market quickly stabilized the next day 
and Citicorp’s stock rose to close the week 
at 55 %, up 4. Investors praised Citicorp’s 
openness. Said an approving Low- 
ell Bryan, a director of the Man 
hattan-based McKinsey 
ing firm: “This is the 
realistic accounting 

Treasury Secretary James 
Baker gave Reed a more tepid en- 
dorsement. Said he: “I venture that 
all in all it will be seen as a positive 
step.” Baker, who presumably had 
concerns that Citicorp’s actions 
might discourage other banks from 
participating in his Third World 
initiative, nonetheless expressed 
hope that the bank will continue 
lending in Latin America, where it 
has $14.8 billion in loans outstand 
ing. Citicorp is particularly ex 
posed in Brazil ($4.6 billion), Mex- 
ico ($2.9 billion), Argentina ($1.5 
billion) and Venezuela ($1 billion) 

In Third World countries, gov- 
ernment officials were loath to 
criticize Citicorp’s new hard-nosed 
policy. Brazil's Finance Minister 
Luiz Carlos Bresser Pereira, said 
he saw the bank’s move as a pru 
dent shoring up of its foundations 
Said a top Argentine official: “It's 
the first sign that U.S. banks are 
prepared to share the burden of the 
Other foreign money- 
men welcomed Citicorp’s action 
because it might mean that all U.S 
banks will start treating Third 
World debt under the same terms 
as Japanese, West German and 
Swiss banks, which have already 
established substantial 
serves. A “spectacular maneuver 
said Michel Cahier, a commenta- 
tor for La Tribune de | ‘Economie, a 
Paris financial daily. “American 
financial circles appear to be ready 
to stop fooling themselves and the 
rest of the world.” 

For Reed, 48, who has been 
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bank's trademark Manhattan tower 
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Citicorp’s chairman since 1984, the dar- 
ing new policy highlights his emergence 
as the country’s most influential banker 
(see box). By making such a turnabout on 
the loans. Reed is moving out of the shad- 


ow of his predecessor and mentor, Walter | 


Wriston, who was largely responsible for 
Citicorp’s eightfold expansion between 
1967 and his retirement. Wriston was also 
the premier spokesmen for the go-go 
lending policies of U.S. banks in the 
1970s. Even though to some extent Reed's 
current action repudiates his former 
boss’s strategy, most bankers think Wris- 
ton would have done the same thing. So 
does Wriston. Said the retired chairman 
in Manhattan last week: “The 
world has changed, and Reed’s do- 
ing what has to be done now.” 

What Reed was doing could 
perhaps best be described as pre- 
ventive medicine. The youthful 
chairman could see that Citicorp’s 
hefty Third World commitment, 
which forms more than 10% of the 
bank’s total loan portfolio, posed a 
severe threat to the bank’s future 
prosperity. The income from those 
loans was dwindling because of all 
the concessionary terms—length- 
ened repayment schedules, low- 
ered interest rates—that creditors 
worldwide have been granting to 
Third World debtors in order to 
keep them from defaulting. Then 
the entire international credit edi- 
fice was badly shaken last Febru- 
ary when Brazil announced an in- 
definite moratorium on payments 
of interest and principal on $68 bil- 
lion of its $108 billion in total 
debts, the largest in the Third 
World. Citicorp alone stood to lose 
about $450 million this year as a 
result of Brazil's decision. 

Revenue from Third World 
loans in the past has made up an 
important share of Citicorp’s prof- 
its. In 1986 the bank earned $257 
million, or about 24% of its total 
income, on loans to countries in 
the Caribbean and in Central and 
South America. The growing 
threat to the bank’s welfare was 
therefore extremely dire; at the 
same time, the potential for default 
on these debts was depressing Citi- 
corp’s reputation on Wall Street. 

Thus, long before last week’s 
announcement, Reed had em- 
barked on a two-part strategy to 
try to maintain profits on Citi- 
corp’s foreign debts while reducing 
the bank’s dependence on them. 
Citicorp’s new, hard accounting 
line first emerged last September, 
when a committee representing 
more than 350 banks was negotiat- 
ing a debt package with Mexico. 
Breaking ranks with his US. 
banking colleagues, Reed protest- 
ed the terms of the final deal. Mex- 
ico successfully rescheduled $44 
billion of old debts at bargain rates 
and got $6 billion in fresh cash that 
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helped, in part, to make the interest pay- 
ments. Reed finally went along after he 
was prodded by Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Paul Volcker, among others. 
Citicorp nearly balked again this year 
when banks renegotiated $13.2 billion in 
loans with the Philippines and $30 billion 
with Argentina 

Reed was especially worried by the 
seemingly endless flow of fresh money to 
major Third World creditors. That cash 
outflow only served to increase the bank’s 
vulnerability, creating a vicious cycle with 
which other major banks are also painful- 
ly familiar. To reduce that exposure, Reed 
in 1985 directed that Citicorp begin to 
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build up its offsetting reserves. That year 


the total jumped again, to $1.7 billion 
Citicorp needed to act boldly because 
the foreign-debt uncertainty was sapping 
its ability to compete with aggressive ri- 
vals, such as the Japanese, British and 
Swiss. Only three years ago, Citicorp 
ranked as the world’s No. 1 banking com- 
pany. Last year it slipped to No. 5 behind 
a group of Japanese banking companies 
that are “beating Citicorp’s pants off in 
international lending,” according to Joan 
| Goodman, who follows the industry for 
the Pershing brokerage firm. Because 
| most of Citicorp’s foreign competitors 
_ have already set aside large re- 
2 serves against potential Third 
World losses, those banks have en- 
joyed higher international credit 
ratings and therefore lower costs in 
raising money and capital. Reed’s 
draconian new effort, says a top 
West German finance 
“certainly represents an effort by 
Citicorp to catch up with its com- 
petitors on the Continent.” 
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he sweeping $3 billion 

move was completely in 

character for Reed, who 

has made bold strokes be- 
fore during his meteoric rise at 
Citicorp. As an executive vice 
president, for example, he led the 
bank into the computer era, field 
marshaling the firm’s early entry 
into the area of teller automation 
and then directing Citicorp’s 
heavy involvement with Visa and 
MasterCard credit cards. When it 
came to making a_ convincing 
move last week, Reed reached for 
a large number. Said he: “Obvious- 
ly it’s a judgment call. Any number 


proximate. We're clearly costing 
stockholders a year’s earnings.” 
The cost could have been 
much greater. The bank's antici- 
pated $2.5 billion loss in the second 
quarter is expected to be offset by 
three profitable quarters, to bring 
the year-end loss back to $1 billion. 
} The company aims to return to 
ry profitability next year. And within 
three years, Citicorp plans to re- 
duce its Third World debt portfolio 
by about one third, or $5 billion. 
The bank intends to sell some of 
the loans at a discount and trans- 
form others through so-called 
debt-for-equity swaps, in which 


the loan becomes an investment in 


the borrower country. 
Citicorp’s bolstered 
give the bank a cushion against a 
default by any of its Third World 
debtors. That alone, predicts the 
head of a US. banking office in 
Brazil, “will change the renegoti- 
ating process forever.” Says he: 
“The idea that a debtor can threat- 
en the international financial sys- 
tem with collapse and get whatev- 


official, | 


with nine zeros can only be ap- | 


reserves | 


the bank set aside $1.2 billion. Last year | 
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er it wants just won't work anymore.” 
Maybe not, but the noise level at debt- 
negotiating sessions is unlikely to de- 
crease, since the conditions of many 
Third World countries is, if anything, 
more parlous. Most debtors have fallen 
victim to a general sluggishness in the 
world economy, which has reduced their 
export income and thus their ability to 
pay. “Lack of economic growth in the 
U.S. and abroad is the real time bomb,” 
| says John Heimann, vice chairman of 
Merrill Lynch's Capital Markets Group 
Citicorp’s decision could also bring an 
eventual clampdown on additional lend- 
ing to Latin America and other develop- 
ing regions. Certainly the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has reason to be concerned 
at that eventuality. The Administration’s 
Baker Initiative calls for $20 billion in 
private loans to be issued to the Third 
World over the next three years in order 
to foster growth. The program has been 
slow to get rolling. Said one Manhattan 
economic consultant: “Some bankers be- 








lieve Reed has killed the Baker Initiative.” 
Reed’s approach is unlikely to win 
universal applause in the banking indus- 
try either. For one thing, the measure will 
force other holders of Third World loans, 
most notably such profit-parched institu- 
tions as BankAmerica ($7 billion in Third 
World loans) and Manufacturers Hano- 
| ver ($7.5 billion), to agonize over whether 
to match it. Not all the big banks are in 
the same relatively good shape as Citi- 
corp, and thus they are less able to take 
such action. Says one top New York City 
banker: “Reed is being really selfish. The 
stakes are much higher than the future of 
a single bank.” Reed felt sensitive enough 
to the issue that he called BankAmerica 
Chairman A.W. (“Tom”) Clausen and 
Manufacturers Hanover Chairman John 
McGillicuddy last week to inform them in 
advance of his action 
Someone liable to be just as irked at 
Citicorp’s move is Fed Chairman 
Volcker. Some stories have it that he 
called Reed personally to complain about 





the write-off. Why? If banks rush to fol- 
low Citicorp’s lead, the industry might be 
so weakened by losses that the Fed would 
eventually feel obliged to help out by put- 
ting downward pressure on interest rates 
But that would run counter to the Fed’s 
efforts to buoy up the weak U.S. dollar 
Says Timothy Scala, money-market man- 
ager for Buffalo-based Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust: “This demonstrates just 
how grave the situation is now.” 

From Reed’s viewpoint, of course, the 
Opposite is true. Citicorp feels that con- 
linuing to view the debt problem as man- 
ageable through an endless series of inter- 
im solutions is by far the most dangerous 
way to handle his bank’s, and perhaps the 
world’s, economic situation. As Paris Fi- 
nancial Journalist Cahier wrote approv- 
ingly last week, “In the kingdom of num- 
bers, sincerity is always rewarded.” Citi- 
corp clearly wants its rewards sooner 
rather than later By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/Paris 
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ABrash and Brainy “Brat” 


omething has always separated Citicorp Chairman John 
S Shepard Reed from the crowd. While many of his high- 
powered banking colleagues must lumber along in English 
on their travels abroad, he can close a deal in fluent Spanish 
or Portuguese. A political independent in a Republican- 
dominated business, he once criticized U.S. policy on Viet 
Nam during a White House meeting in front of his banking 
boss and a Cabinet officer. During the Reagan years, accord- 
ing to another account, Reed has driven up to the same pres- 
tigious Pennsylvania Avenue address in a humble white 
Toyota compact. Now the whiz kid once dubbed “the Brat” 
is steering Citicorp on a radically different course from 
the one established by his expansion-minded predecessor, 
Walter Wriston 

The Chicago-born son of an Armour meat-packing exec- 
utive whose business travels took his family throughout South 
America, Reed has spent 22 years with Citicorp. But in many 
ways he remains an enigma, variously 
described by some of his fellow workers 
as icy and grim and by others as sensi- 
tive and humorous. One acquaintance 
says he has a “passion for detail and no 
time for mavericks” and that he main- 
tains a studied aloofness with under- 
lings. Associates consider Reed to be 
direct and serious, possibly to a fault. 
Says Investment Banker William Don- 
aldson, a fellow outside director of Phil- 
ip Morris: “He likes to face reality, no 
matter how harsh it might be.” 

In fact, Reed has thrived on chal- 
lenges. He took two undergraduate de- 
grees in a rigorous five-year program 
that had him enrolled in engineering 
courses at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and in liberal-arts studies 
at Washington & Jefferson College 
near Pittsburgh. Reed served in Korea 
as an Army Corps of Engineers officer, 
then briefly joined Goodyear Tire & 








Sloan School of Management, signing on after graduation 
with Citicorp’s predecessor, First National City Bank. With- 
in five years, Reed found himself head of the bank’s notori- 
ously disorganized back-office operations, which were 
plagued by backlogs of check-processing paperwork. Reed 
cleared up the mess by starting work before dawn, thereby 
making a good start at earning his “brat” moniker, Some fel- 
low workers felt he was abrasive in whipping the unit into 
shape 
But the success won Reed the daunting task of expanding 
the bank’s consumer business, a major goal of former Chair- 
man Wriston, who became a mentor. Reed triumphed again: 
he opened hundreds of new branches, bought the Carte 
Blanche and Diners Club credit-card companies, and 
launched Citicorp even more heavily into the consumer 
credit-card business by signing up 2 million new members for 
Citibank Visa cards. Expansion initially created staggering 
bank losses of more than $200 million in three years. But 
Reed eventually turned the consumer operations intoa major 
moneymaker—and helped position himself as a prime con- 
= tender for Wriston’s job. When he was 
= finally tapped for succession in 1984, 
Reed talked his two chief rivals, Hans 
Angermueller and Thomas Theobald, 
into staying aboard as key advisers 
Reed rarely grants press inter- 
views, and when he does he often stipu- 
lates that he cannot be quoted directly. 
Indeed, he seldom ventures into public 
speechifying of any kind. When it 
comes to his personal life, the chairman 
is even more jealous of his privacy. Mar- 
ried in 1964 to the former Sally Fore- 
man, he is the father of four children 
ages twelve to 22. In his off-hours Reed 
peruses scientific journals or lazes 
around the pool behind the family’s 
two-story stucco house in Greenwich, 
Conn. For recreation he plays a seven- 
handicap golf game, and in the winter 
he often travels with his family to skiin 
Stratton, Vt. For the surefooted Reed an 
occasional! fall in the snow is about the 











Rubber as a trainee. In 1965 he earned 


a business degree from M. I. T.’s Adriven banker who thrives on challenges 


only slip he ever makes. —By Gordon Bock. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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Probe Scuttled 


A three-year inquiry ends 





t was a marathon effort: federal inves- 

tigators had sifted for three years 
through 45,000 documents and grilled 
more than 120 witnesses. But only a four- 
page press release was needed last week to 
scuttle the Justice Department's inquiry 
into charges that General Dynamics had 
| falsified information in the 1970s about 
delivery dates and multimillion-dollar 
cost overruns on Trident and Los Ange- 
les—class nuclear submarines. Citing the 
“absence of any reasonable prospect of a 
successful prosecution,” the Justice De- 
partment dropped its investigation into 
the actions of employees of the firm, in- 
cluding then Chairman David Lewis, 69. 
Said Deputy Assistant Attorney General 
Victoria Toensing: “The evidence was an- 
alyzed by nine career prosecutors, all of 
whom concluded that prosecution should 
not be initiated.” 


Not for lack of trying. The probe | 
dates back to 1979, when a federal grand | 


jury began hearings into allegations of 
rip-offs in the $1.8 billion contract for 
subs by General Dynamics and its Elec- 
tric Boat division. After two years the jury 
| disbanded. In 1984 investigations revived 
when P. Takis Veliotis, the boat division's 
former general manager, who had fled to 
Greece to avoid prosecution for an unre- 
lated kickback scheme, said he had tape- 
recorded conversations with Chairman 
Lewis and Vice President Gorden Mac- 
Donald, both since retired. The tapes pur- 
portedly showed an agreement to provide 
false data to the Government. But Gov- 
ernment lawyers turned down Veliotis’ 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


plea for immunity on the kickback 
charges, and the investigation wore on 
until last week without the cooperation of 
a key player. 

Twice in 1985 General Dynamics was 
suspended, then reinstated, as a defense 
contractor after investigators found in- 
stances of bill padding. Through it all the 
defense conglomerate, which manufac- 
tures F-16 fighters and M-1 tanks, among 
other things, has prospered. From 1984 to 
1986, sales increased by nearly 15%, to 
$8.9 billion. During that period, General 
Dynamics eclipsed McDonnell Douglas 
as the nation’s No. | defense contractor. 

Last week a General Dynamics 
spokesman declared that the company 
can now turn to the “more normal activi- 
ties of managing the business.” But maybe 
not. Senators William Proxmire of Wis- 
consin and Charles Grassley of Iowa have 
demanded all memorandums and corre- 
spondence from the General Dynamics 
probe for their own inquiry. Grumbled 
Grassley: “It is abundantly clear we do 
not have efficient and effective enforce- 
ment against defense fraud.” a 





Ina Juarez plant, a worker checks a circuit board assembled for reshipment to the U.S. 


Yankee! Welcome to Mexico! 





nly 15 years ago, Mexico’s Ciudad 

Juarez was little more than a de- 
pressed backwater of El Paso, Texas. To- 
day things are, to put it mildly, different. 
Factories in booming Juarez (pop. 1.1 mil- 
lion) are assembling everything from 
computer keyboards to windshield wipers 
for companies throughout the U.S. Mean- 
while, unemployment in El Paso (pop. 
547,000), where oil refining and clothing 
are major industries, has risen from 
17,500 in 1980 to nearly 23,000 in March. 

Why the dramatic change? The main 
answer is maquiladoras, a Spanish term 
for the mostly U.S.-owned light-assembly 
industry that is flourishing along the 
Mexican side of the border from Texas to 
California. Born of a 1965 Mexican devel- 
opment plan, the maquiladoras have be- 
come employment mainstays of that 
country. An estimated 1,400 US. firms, 
including General Motors, General Elec- 
tric and Honeywell, use the plants to take 
advantage of a Mexican minimum wage 
that at current exchange rates is less than 
40¢ an hour. Japanese companies like 
Sony, Sanyo Electric and Hitachi have 
followed suit, and the resulting boom is 
transforming border towns like Juarez 
into bustling industrial centers. 

But the factories have stirred a heated 
controversy in the U.S. over the number 
of American jobs that may be going to 
Mexican workers. The maquiladoras, 
| thunders Victor Munoz, president of the 
AFL-CIO’s 12,000-member Central Labor 
Union in El Paso, are “a scam, a con 
game. All they're creating is more 
profits.” In February union workers 
surrounded a maquiladora trade show in 
El Paso with a caravan of trucks. Last 
| week a team of US. analysts began a 
study of the border region for a House 
subcommittee that is examining the im- 








New factories bring prosperity and controversy to the border 


pact of the factories on the U.S. economy. 

Behind the maquiladora phenomenon 
are complementary Mexican and US. 
economic policies. American firms have 


| long sent materials to Mexico duty free 


for use in assembly plants, then paid duty 
only on the value added abroad when the 
products were returned to the U.S. For 
nearly two decades, these exchanges fos- 
tered steady but unspectacular growth in 
border cities such as Juarez, Tijuana and 
Mexicali. But the trend accelerated dra- 
matically in 1982, when the Mexican peso 
lost 82% of its value against the U.S. dol- 
lar. Mexican wages fell to irresistibly low 
levels for U.S. companies facing tough 
competition from Asia. 

Now at least 850 maquiladoras em- 
ploy 250,000 Mexicans at assembly work 
that was formerly done, by and large, by 
Americans. But U.S. businessmen insist 
that if the jobs did not go to Mexico, they 
would probably move across the Pacific. 
As it is, the U.S. has shared handsomely | 
in the binational prosperity. A 1986 feder- 
al report said Mexican maquiladora 
workers spend about half their wages on 
the American side of the border. Local 
businessmen claim the industry is also 
supporting more than 800,000 jobs in fac- 
tories, warehouses and other businesses in 
the US. 

According to one study, the cross- 
border factories could employ as many as 
3 million workers by the year 2000. The 
projection assumes, of course, that the 
U.S. customs duties that have helped to 
foster the Mexican boom are not changed. 
If prosperity south of the border is 
matched by deeper woes to the north, 
however, that might not continue to be 
taken for granted —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/Ciudad Juarez 
and Gisela Bolte /Washington 
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Taxing Patience 
On Madison Ave. 


A fight over a sales levy 


lorida Governor Bob Martinez 

thought he had discovered that politi- 
cian’s dream, a painless tax increase. Last 
April 23 he signed a law that extended the 
reach of the state’s 5% sales tax to cover 
everything from legal services to pest con- 
trol to credit collection. The new levies 
were intended to raise about $700 million 
a year, including some $100 million from 
a tax on advertisers, both in state and 
out. But while the 
Governor’s  con- 


Call 


Governor Martinez 


(904) 488-444] 
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have been pouring antitax messages into 
Martinez’s political bailiwick. The Florida 
Association of Broadcasters has produced 
a 30-second television commercial attack- 
ing the tax as inflationary and providing 
the Governor's phone number for citizens 
who would like to complain personally. In 
addition, a number of media companies, 
including NBC, CBS and Time Inc., have 
canceled plans to hold conferences and 
conventions in Florida as long as the law 
is on the books. Several major national 
advertisers have removed ads from pub- 
lications and broadcasts that appear in 
Florida. Procter & Gamble has already 
suspended some advertising efforts, as 
have Clorox and Kraft 

The state has launched its own ad re- 
buttal. One 30-second protax television 


Adream and a nightmare: Martinez and a television appeal by sales-tax opponents 


Fumes a foe: “If this were 1776, we'd be pouring tea into the Fort Laude dale harbor 


Stituents have greeted the measures with 
passive acceptance, Martinez has run into 
a wave of prickly Madison Avenue oppo- 
sition that has turned the advertising-tax 
ploy into something of a political Ever- 
glades swamp 

In general, Florida’s levy breaks no 
new ground. Similar service taxes already 
exist in New Mexico, Iowa and South Da- 
kota. The Sunshine State’s law, however 
contains one major difference: any na- 
tional advertiser whose message reaches 
Florida by way of print, radio or television 
must pay a state sales tax based on Flori- 
da’s share of the advertiser's total audi- 
ence. Thus if NBC-TV receives $400,000 in 
revenues for a 30-second commercial on, 
say, The Cosby Show, and if Florida view 
ers account for 5% of the national televi 
sion audience, then a Cosby advertiser 
would have to pay a tax of 5% levied on 
$20,000 

The advertising industry is outraged 
“It's like taxation without representa 
tion,” fumes Peter Diamandis, president 
of CBS Magazines. “If this were 1776,” he 
says, “we'd be pouring tea into the Fort 
Lauderdale harbor.” Instead, opponents 


spot opens with a scene of a crowded side 
walk, while a voice-over intones that 
“growth is choking Florida. Too many 
people. Not enough water, roads, 
schools.” The ad concludes that “special 
interests will have to pay their fair share.” 

The final battleground, however, may 
be the courts. Opponents of the measure 
already have at least three lawsuits in the 
works. The Florida State Supreme Court, 
in an unusual move, has agreed to send an 
advisory opinion to the Governor's office 
on the state constitutionality of the levy 
before the measure officially goes into ef- 
fect on July | 

The greatest fear of national advertis- 
ers is that the Florida example could set 
off a stampede in the rest of the country 
for such “easy” tax dollars. In fact, the 
rampage may already be starting. At least 
twelve other states, including Texas and 
Illinois, are weighing similar legislation 
Says William F. Gorog, president of the 
Magazine Publishers Association: “Tt 
would be a nightmare if this extended 
beyond Florida.” By Richard Hornik. 
Reported by Marcia Gauger/Miami and Christine 
Gorman/New York 
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Stalking Texaco 


An Australian buys in big 





he $10 billion battle royal between 

Texaco and Pennzoil suddenly became 
more of a free-for-all last week. Robert 
Holmes a Court, an Australian financier 
and aggressive corporate raider, informed 
the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that he had bought more than 15.5 
million, or 6.4%, of Texaco’s 242 million 
outstanding shares for $541 million “exclu- 
sively for purposes of investment.” The 
Australian tycoon said he has no intention 
of mounting a takeover bid for the third- 
ranking US. oil company (1986 revenues 
$32.6 billion). But Wall Street experts be- 
lieve that whatever Holmes & Court is 
planning, his purchase may have thrown 
open the bidding on Texaco as the mam 
moth firm winds its way through Chapter 
11 bankruptcy proceedings 

Holmes a Court, 49, a soft-spoken 
lawyer who is reputedly Australia’s 
wealthiest citizen, controls worldwide in- 
dustrial and media properties through his 
holding company, Bell Group (1986 reve- 
nues: $1.5 billion). From that base, he has 
launched sallies against Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary, a huge Australian steel, oil and 
gas producer, and other big firms. A few 
months ago he engaged in a bidding war 
with Media Mogul Rupert Murdoch over 
the Herald and Weekly Times, Austra- 
lia’s largest media group. Last August 
Holmes a Court disclosed that he was 
seeking a 15% stake in USX, the steel 
giant. As takeover speculation pushed the 
price of the stock upward, he reportedly 
took a profit on a block of his shares 

Texaco shares hopped from 36% to 
37 the day of Holmes a Court's purchase 
announcement. But in view of the compa 
ny’s oil reserves and other holdings, many 
Wall Street analysts still consider its stock 
sharply undervalued. Holmes a Court 
said as much in a letter informing Texaco 
Chief Executive James Kinnear of his in- 
vestment: “The intrinsic value of Texa- 
co’s assets is substantially higher.” Tex- 
aco agrees. In a statement, the company 
declared, “We assume that he shares the 
view expressed by others that the 
stock is a good long-term investment.” 

Some Texaco creditors are said to 
hope that an eventual Holmes a Court 
takeover of the company would force a 
settlement of its long legal war with 
Houston-based Pennzoil. That struggle 
has raged since November 1985, when a 
Texas jury slapped Texaco with a $10.5 
billion fine for interfering with a merger 
agreement between Pennzoil and Getty 
Oil, a judgment that finally led to Texa- 
co’s bankruptcy filing in April. On the 
other hand, Holmes 4 Court’s purchase 
may mean that he believes a settlement 
between the two sides is in the wind, a de- 
velopment that would push up Texaco’s 





stock price and earn Holmes a Court a 
fast profit ze 
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Buy Pete Rose, Trade Johnny Bench 





A favorite childhood icon is a booming business worth millions 


emo to anyone looking for an out- 

landish but sound investment: Con- 
sider baseball trading cards. Those child- 
hood icons, small rectangles of pasteboard 
often sold with a slab of pink bubble gum, 
have become a fast-growing, mullti- 
million-dollar business. Not only are trea- 
sured cards of the past fueling a growing 
resale market but new and fancy product 
lines are popping up like Texas League 
singles—all at increasingly over-the-fence 
prices. Powered by nostalgia and the con- 
sumer purchasing clout of the mid- 
°80s, the colorful collectibles 
are enjoying the kind 
of popularity normal- 
ly reserved for the na- 
tional pastime itself. \ a 
Says Frank Barning,  \ x 
editor of a San Diego \ a 
trade publication called \ ¥ 
Baseball Hobby News: \ 
“Everyone loves baseball 
and making money. It’sso \ 
mom and apple pie.” \ 

In the past two years 

the sale of baseball cards has \ 
roughly doubled in the US.,  \ 
to about $100 million. The to- | 
tal is expected to climb again 
this year, to more than $120 
million. Meantime, the market 
for old and rare trading cards has 






risen in tandem with that for new Adealer’s medley: Don Mattingly, Pete Rose, Bo Jackson 


material, to an estimated $45 mil- 

lion. As literally hundreds of dealers 
crowd into the market, slick trade papers 
and magazines plot the fortunes of card 
assets, based on players’ performances 
and popularity, by means of elaborate 
graphs and charts similar to the Dow 
Jones average of 30 industrial stocks. Says 
Harvey Brandwein, a Manhattan dealer: 
“The stuff people are paying for quality 
material has skyrocketed and keeps going 
straight up.” 

All of that is cheery news 
for the small handful of firms 
that dominate the gum-and- 
trading-card business, led by 
Brooklyn-based Topps Chew- 
ing Gum. When Topps went 
public in April with an offering 
of nearly a third of its 14.5 mil- 
lion shares, the firm’s prospec- 
tus showed revenues generated 
primarily from baseball cards 
soaring from $30 million in fis- 
cal 1986 to $59 million in 1987. 
Topps’ factories are operating 
24 hours a day at full capacity 
to satisfy demand. Two other 
industry leaders, Philadelphia’s 
Fleer and Memphis’ Donruss, 
have enjoyed growth compara- 
ble to Topps during the past two 


lion in sales between them. Says 








Browsers at a New York Universi 


Meantime, a fourth rival, Major League 
Marketing of Stamford, Conn., creators of 
Sportflics cards, boasts of a sales surge of 
at least 50% in the past year, reportedly 
bringing revenues above $10 million. 

The driving force behind that business 
is the same as it has always been: young- 
sters in search of heroes. The main con- 
sumers of the cheaper cards are six- to 
twelve-year-olds, with a smattering of old- 
er fans. To capitalize on their voracious ap- 
petites, the top three manufacturing con- 
—, cerns still sell a basic candy-store 
staple: 40¢ packs of 15 or 17 cards 

with gum, stickers or other 
bonuses. All the compa- 











\ 
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nies appeal to better-heeled and older 
baseball nuts. Topps, for one, markets 
more than a dozen specialty issues, includ- 
ing bronze and silver replicas, through 
hobby dealers. The company’s deluxe 
“Tiffany” set of glossy cards on heavily 
coated paper stock in serially numbered 
boxes sells for $125.95. Similarly, Fleer has 
gone upscale with its Commemorative 
Collectors Edition, encased in elegant 
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ity convention ponder the collectibles 


gold-lacquered tin and extolled for its “me- 
ticulous detail and masterful craftsman- 
ship” (up to $129.95). “There’s no end in 
sight to all the different sets,” says Allan 
Kaye, editor of Baseball Card News, a 
trade paper. The most novel selling ap- 
proach may come from Major League 
Marketing. Its staple issue, Sportflics, fea- 
tures a polarized image process with three 
sequential action shots of a player on each 
card. A pack of three cards retails for 59¢. 
Crows company President Daniel She- 
drick; “Baseball cards were in the horse- 
and-buggy age until our product.” 

As usual when a flood of newly mint- | 
ed goods hits the market, rarities of yes- 
teryear have become more valuable. So- 
called rookie cards marking the first 
appearance of such stars as the Cincin- 
nati Reds’ Pete Rose, for example, have 
jumped tenfold in price over the past five 
years. A Rose card is now 
worth as much as $450. 

On the other hand, 

images of New | 
York Mets Pitcher 
Dwight Gooden have 
fared poorly. Gooden’s 
recent drug disability 
has sent his 1984 Fleer 
rookie card crashing in 
value from $120 to $70 in 
a matter of weeks. 

The most antique rarity 
ofall may bean image of Pitts- 
burgh Pirate Shortstop Honus 
Wagner, issued around 1910. 
About two dozen copies are 
known to exist. The king of base- 
ball-card collectors, Larry Fritsch 
of Stevens Point, Wis., who claims to have 
more than | million cards stashed away, 
bought his Wagner for $1,300 in 1974, Ac- | 
cording to price guides, the same card | 
would fetch $35,000 today. 

No line of business is complete with- 
out a convention, and baseball cards have 
plenty. At one of the 65 trading shows 
held ona single recent weekend, some 400 
hobbyists lined up in New York Universi- 
ty’s spacious Greenwich Village 
student center to pay $7 apiece 
= for personalized autographs 
from New York Mets stars. 
(For a day of such work, past 
and present baseball stars can 
earn anywhere from $5,000 to | 
$10,000.) 

Between tables laden with 
cards, pennants and other 
baseball memorabilia, Greg 
Siegel, 14, clutched a prized 
possession, Catcher Johnny 
Bench’s Topps rookie card. 
Greg has set aside what he 
calls a “baseball card account” 
for wheeling and dealing. Af- 
ter two years, he has parlayed 
a nest egg of $700 into slightly 
more than $1,000. Says he: “I 
think it may be better than 
even the stock market.” And, 
without a doubt, considerably 














Fleer President Don Peck: or more fun. —By David Seideman/ 
“We've had our best year ever.” Popularity normally reserved for the national pastime itself. New York 
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Business Notes 





Nothing Simple 
About Reform 


Last year’s tax reform was sup- 
posed to simplify tax paying, 
and so it did, But the paper- 
work? Well, that’s different. 
The new 1040 forms to be used 
by taxpayers next April 15, de- 
signed to look as much like the 
old 1040s as possible, were re- 
leased by the Internal Revenue 
Service last week. In fact, fill- 
ing out these forms will be just 
as complicated as ever. 

In line with tax reform, the 
new 1040s will include five in- 
come brackets, instead of 15. 
Many of the intricate old de- 
ductions, including the write- 
off for state sales tax, are gone. 
But supplemental income 
| schedules contain a welter of 
new instructions. What does 
the IRS, fresh from the humili- 
ating recall of its W-4 with- 
holding forms, have to say? 
The changes, pleads Arthur 
Altman, head of the IRS group 
that redesigned the forms, are 
a “reflection of what Congress 
has given us.” 





Now, Chateau 
Cash Flow 


Investors who buy commod- 
ity-futures contracts bet on 
whether the price of such sta- 
ples as silver and soybeans will 
rise or fall. Now they can earn 











Amystery man’s last words are worth plenty 


truly heady rewards from wine 


futures. 


Robert Mondavi Winery, 
| based in Oakville, Calif., is the 
first U.S. winemaker to offer 
such contracts on a nationwide 
basis. An investor who buys a 
$240 contract on a case of 1985 
or 1986 Cabernet Sauvignon 
Reserve is betting that the 
wines will increase in value by 
1989. Because the contracts 
will bring in cash two years be- 
fore the wines are usually sold, 
about 30 California vintners, 
including such names as Iron 
Horse and Diamond Creek, 
are following Mondavi's lead. 


MARKETING 


Appealing to 
Gross Greed 


“We have a bigger star than 
Sylvester Stallone,’ boasts 
Lawrence Gleason, marketing 
chief for De Laurentiis Enter- 
tainment Group, the movie- 
production company owned by 
Filmmaker Dino De Lauren- 
tiis. And who is that superlu- | in Piccone, a California de- 
minary? “Greed,” says Glea- 
son. The base emotion has a 
starring role in the U.S. opening 
of De Laurentiis’ $10 million 
flick, Million Dollar Mystery, 
which premieres June 12. Mys- 
tery is the first movie to offer its 
audience a shot at a $1 million 
prize for solving the film’s lost- 


treasure puzzle. 


In Mystery, Tom Bosley of 
Happy Days television fame 
discloses in his dying moments 
that he has buried $4 million 


The stuff of Mondavi futures in storage 


correct answer. 


APPAREL 


fashion 





somewhere around the U.S. At 
the film’s end, only $3 million 
has been found. Filmgoers 
have until Dec. 31 to send in 
entry forms guessing the loca- 
tion where and the type of con- 
tainer in which the rest of the 
loot is stashed, basing their so- 
lutions on several clues in the 
movie and on the entry form. 
Winners will be announced in 
January after a random draw- 
ing from all entries with the 


Who are the big gainers 
from Mystery’s mystery? The 
prizewinners, obviously—and 
the De Laurentiis organiza- 
tion, which hopes to find a few 
extra million in box-office rev- 
enues among customers who 
take up the unusual challenge. 


Fashion’s New 
Deep-Sea Look 


What's fashionable and form- 
fitting on the beach this year? 
Answer: the rubber look. Rob- 


signer, has set off a sizzling 
wave with bathing 
suits made of neoprene, the 
synthetic rubber from which 
scuba-diving wet suits are 
made. The material is both 
cool—air circulates freely 
through the fabric’s myriad 
pores—and cosmetic, since it 
streamlines imperfections on 
otherwise delectable forms. 
Body Glove Swimwear. 
Piccone’s company, has sold 
more than 33,000 one- and 
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ee — 
Neoprene’s allure depends on the pores 


| average, live longer than 


| Hiam: “Massachusetts does 
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two-piece suits (priced from 
$40 to $130) in hot pink, fluo- 
rescent green and other vi- 
brant colors. Top designers 
like Norma Kamali and Gian- 
franco Ferré are turning out 
similar fashions. Coming soon 
from Body Glove: a line of neo- 
prene car coats and miniskirts. 


Equal Rates 
For Both Sexes 


Should a woman pay the same 
insurance rates as a man? In- 
surance companies have long 
insisted that since women, on 


men, some of their payments 
should be higher and some of 
their benefits lower. But 
many feminists argue that 
such pricing constitutes dis- 
crimination. Last week Mas- 
sachusetts became the latest 
state to promote unisex rates 
for all types of insurance 
(Montana was the first state 
to do so). Massachusetts In- 
surance Commissioner Peter 
Hiam ordered that firms 
based in his state even up 
their rates by July 1988. Says 


not see any social value in 
making people pay different 
rates on the basis of gender.” 
Many executives oppose | 
the commissioner's involve- 
ment in rate setting. But John 
Hancock Lobbyist Barbara 
Burgess supports Hiam. Says 
she: “Current rates discrimi- 
nate against the individual.” 





—— 
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THE MICHELIN SPORT EP-X. 
FOR GREAT HANDLING, 
INSPIRED PERFORMANCE AND 
OUTBREAKS OF SPRING FEVER. 


lt happens every spring. Your After which you'll be in the per- Alll-weather performance tire 
thoughts turn to daydreams ot fect frame of mind to discover Best of all, the Sport EP-X is a 
aseball games, picnics and how exhilarating springtime cc Michelin. Which means the mile- 
beach parties. be. Particularly when 

































u experi- age, reliability and value that g 
You yearn for excitement, ad ence it on a new set of Michelin hand in glove with the Michelin 
venture and a decent date High Performance Sport Tires name never take a back seat to 
Diagnosis: You're coming dov The SR-rated Sport EP-X has a performance 
with a classic case of spring DIG fat contact patch. For , » whats the prognosis © 
Treatment: Fo y grip. An adhesive tread If you have a bad case of 
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compound. And Michelin's famous spring fever, we predict every- 














other split for the Bahamas and triangular treadblocks thing's going to turn out fine 
suldn't be reached) recommend The result? Soul-stirring handling Just sit back, relax and enjoy 
the following cornering and acceleration. Plus the cure 


Find yo 
Mustang, Camaro, Daytonc 
performance cor of your C 


And do a little spring 





optimum stability and control 
And because April showers may 
come your way in May or June, 


rself a friend. A 

















the Sport EP-X is an 


MICHELIN 


BECAUSE SO MUCH IS RIDING 
ON YOUR TIRES.” 











A portrait: Gilbert, Cartland and Bonham Carter on the set of Hearts 


She was a Victorian cameo 
of exquisite youth, a_head- 
strong girl trembling on the 
threshold of womanhood in 
last year’s Oscar-winning A 


Room with a View. Now Helena 
Bonham Carter, 21, is blushing 
again, this time as the heroine 


“at first I was a little worried 
because all my heroines are 
blond.” Her fears were soon 
banished by Bonham Carter's 
breathless portrayal of Serena, 
the young beauty who is 
whisked away by the evil 
Marquis of Vulcan, played by | 
Marcus Gilbert. Bonham Carter | 





| with Lucille Ball is fine by 



























Brooks, Steve Allen and Ali in 
the Family Producer Norman 
Lear. “Anytime they want to 
include me in the same breath 


me,” said the Divine Miss M 
“I’ve never had quite a year 
like this before—every dream 
I ever had came true.” 


Long known for his daz- 
zling sleight of hand on the bas- 
| ketball court, Earvin (“Magic”) 
Johnson Outmaneuvered his 
competition in the ballot box 
last week as he was named the 
National Basketball Associa- 
tion’s Most Valuable Player 
The 6-ft. 9-in. Michigander 
is the first guard in 23 
years to win the award 
and only the third to do 
so in N.B.A. history. Re- 
ceiving 65 first-place votes 
anda total of 733 points from 
the selection panel, Johnson, 
27, streaked past Chicago 
Bull Michael Jordan (ten 
votes) and Boston Celtic 
Larry Bird (one vote), who 
had been named MVP for the 





euve 


has meatier roles in mind but 
knows she may have to age a 


¥RKYS 


surprised when I look in a mir- 
=| ror at how callow I look. But 
=| I'm not going to stay like this 
| forever.” 





These are days of outra- 
geously good fortune for Bette 
| Midler. First came a string of 

three hit movies—Down and 

} “ Out in Beverly Hills, Ruthless 
People and Outrageous For- 

tune—followed by the arrival 

| of a new baby, Sophie. Good 
| luck continued to bloom for 
the Rose last week as 
she became the top 
prize winner of the 
first American Come- 
dy Awards. La Bette 
clinched four of the 
trophies: best actress 
in a motion picture, 
funniest record or vid- 
eo, funniest female 
performer and life- 
time achievement 
Robin Williams was 
next in line with three 
awards. In addition 
to Midler, lifetime 
awards went to Lucille 
Ball, Woody Allen, Carol 
Burnett, Lily Tomlin, 
Mary Tyler Moore, Mel 





Lucky Bette: Midler at awards 


of A Hazard of Hearts, an up- 
coming CBS-TV movie based on 
the 1949 gothic romance by 
Barbara Cartland, 85. Author 
met actress during the filming 
at a 19th century mansion in 
Lincolnshire. Jokes Bonham 
Carter: “She immediately told 
me how to emanate innocence 
from my solar plexus. I had a 
disadvantage because I'm a 
brunet.’ Cartland admits that 
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little to get them: “I'm always 
| 


| eighth season with the Los An- 


geles Lakers, Johnson shot 
52% from the field and 85% 
from the free-throw line, for an 
average career high of 23.9 
points, and topped the team 
with 138 steals. Joked Johnson 
| “I'd like to thank Larry Bird for 
having a slightly off year and 
letting me win the award.” 


“Life is full of choices,” 
Charlie Brown once observed, 
| “but you never get any.” That 
| bit of wisdom might also be 
applied to the life of his cre- 








Pen pals: Schulz, with Snoopy, at the drawing board 


notes, “It seems beyond the 
comprehension of people that 
someone can be born to draw 
comic strips, but I think I 
was.” Last week the soft-spo- 
ken artist was inducted into 
the Cartoonists Hall of Fame 
for 37 years of his Peanuts | 
comic strip, which is carried 
in some 2,000 papers in 36 
countries. Schulz is character- 
istically reflective about the 
enduring popularity of Char- 
lie Brown, Linus, Lucy, Snoopy 
and the rest of the gang 
“They're nice little kids,” he 
explains, “not overly sweet 


past three years. Now in his | 


ator, Charles Schulz, 64, who | people you can live with day | 


after day.” Nonethe- 
=”. less, Schulz bridles at 
W#- critics who suggest 
= that the strip has 
? gone stale in recent 
5 years, insisting, “It is 
better drawn, and it 
has more depth than 
ever.” What's more, 
Schulz still works 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
five days a week. | 
Says he: “It’s one of 
the few situations in 
my life where I feel | 
totally secure.” Linus 
would understand 
—By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by David E. 
Thigpen/New York 
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The Soviets Blast Out in Front 


Space 


Energia’s launch widens Moscow's edge in rocketry 


hen the 170 million—horsepower 

Energia rocket thundered from its 
launching pad at the Baikonur Cosmo- 
drome near Tyuratam in Kazakhstan on 
May 15, the Soviet Union took another 
stride in its steady march toward pre-emi- 
nence in space. Streaking eastward, the 
massive heavy-lift rocket reached 6,000 
m.p.h. and 30 miles in altitude before the 
first stage separated and dropped to earth 
as planned. At nearly 14,000 m.p.h. and 
60 miles up, the second stage fell away 
and splashed into the Pacific Ocean “in 
strict conformity with the flight mission,” 


AN IMPRESSIVE DEBUT 


Soviets launch Energia @. The first 
stage drops onto land @, and the 
second stage into the Pacific ©, 
as planned. But the payload 

falls into the ocean 


instead of going 
into orbit Q. 


as the official report put it. Then, unex- 
pectedly, there was a glitch: the payload, a 
full-size dummy satellite, crashed into the 
sea because of a “faulty operation of its 
onboard systems,” instead of propelling 
itself into orbit 

But the failure was nothing compared 
with the magnitude of the feat. For the 
first time, the Soviets successfully tested 
the brand-new Energia, a 220-ft. rocket 
capable of thrusting more than 100-ton 
payloads into orbit, at least four times that 
of the U.S. space shuttle’s orbiter. A Sovi- 
et TV commentator declared in a post- 
launch videotape that the new rocket 
could lift into space “the blocks from 
which cities will be built.” Even U.S. ob- 
servers were impressed. “It’s the most 
powerful rocket in the world—ever,” said 
James Oberg, a Houston-based expert on 
Soviet space ventures, after the launch 
Unlike the usual Soviet behemoths, he 
added, “it’s a sophisticated technological 
rocket” comparable to the Saturn V that 
launched Skylab. The only difference, ac- 
cording to Oberg, is that “ours are rusting 
in museums and theirs are flying.” 

Indeed, the nagging suspicion among 
American space observers that the 
Soviet Union is pulling ahead of the U.S 
is turning into reality. While the Ameri- 
can space program is gridlocked over 
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| til at least the summer of 1988 


when and how to deploy a space station, 
for example, the Soviet. Mir (Peace) sta- 
tion, up for more than a year, has 
been manned for half that time and is 
now being expanded. This year the U.S 
has carried out only four successful orbit- 
al launches, while the Soviets have had 
37. The US. space shuttle is grounded un- 
In the 
meantime, the evidence grows that a 
scaled-down Soviet shuttle has already 
been tested. TASS, the Soviet news agency, 
last week disclosed that the new rocket 
will launch “reusable orbital spaceships.” 


U.S. experts believe the first manned So- 
viet shuttle flight may come late this year 
or in early 1988 


E nergia’s debut may push the balance 
of space power decisively into Soviet 
hands. With it, Moscow can easily 
launch its own shuttle. The Soviets can 
send up large modules to Mir to convert 
it into a full-fledged research and manu- 
facturing station or send them into orbit 
to be assembled as a manned interplan- 
etary ship. And they now have the mus- 
cle to do what the Pentagon cannot for 
the foreseeable future: orbit antisatellite 
and antimissile laser and particle-beam 
weapons for Star Wars-like battle sta- 
tions in outer space 

Moscow insists that it is observing a 
moratorium on testing and deployment of 
antisatellite weapons, but Western ex- 
perts say that at least one such weapon is 
already operational and that laser and 
particle-beam weapons are under devel- 
opment. Moreover, experience in build- 
ing the Mir complex could also be ap- 
plied to construction of an orbiting 
weapons platform. While the Kremlin 
claims peaceful intentions, the superse- 
cret Soviet military still dominates the 
space program. “In a few years,” says 
Oberg, “we might find ourselves as space 





outlaws, with these big stations as sheriff.” 

Western experts believe Energia’s 
power comes from four engines. propelled 
by liquid hydrogen and liquid oxygen (re- 
portedly the first time a Soviet booster has 
used this fuel), built into the rocket’s cen- 
tral core, and four more engines strapped 
on the outside. These strap-on boosters 
are probably fueled by a mix of kerosene 
and liquid oxygen. The Soviet shuttle 
would ride piggyback on the launch vehi- 
cle in much the same way that the US. or- 
biter does, but other payloads could sit 
on top 

Some Western sources speculate that 
the Soviets, with their new booster, a large 
orbital base and growing expertise on 
long stays in space, may be ready to 
launch a manned mission to Mars before 
the end of this century—a goal often hint- 





ed at by the Soviets. And just last week, at 
a conference in Pasadena, Calif., a Soviet 
scientist presented a comprehensive list of 
unmanned missions—to the surfaces of 
Mars and one of its moons, to asteroids 
and a comet—already scheduled between 
next year and the late 1990s. U.S. plans 
are far less ambitious; no Mars landing is 
in the works until after 2000 

Whatever the eventual uses of the En- 
ergia, the Soviets are basking in the glow 
of their newly and grudgingly acknowl- 
edged competence. They are also trying to 
make some money from it. Two weeks 
ago, a team of Soviet salesmen arrived in 
the U.S. to try to sell low-priced launching 
services to American companies whose 
satellites have been grounded by the hia- 
tus in shuttle flights. They got nowhere: it 
is against U.S. law to send high-tech 
electronics to the U.S.S.R. Even so, the 
Soviet space success is giving Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev a rallying 
point in the campaign to modernize his 
country’s economy. And it shows that 
while the U.S. won the race to the 
moon almost two decades ago, the major 
planetary-science breakthroughs of the 
future may come increasingly from the 
Soviet Union -By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Ken Olsen/Moscow and Richard 
Woodbury/Houston 
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“It Was Too Good to Be True” 





H: was an academic star who by the 
age of 30 had produced an influential 
body of work on the treatment of the 
mentally retarded. But in the minds of 
| some of his colleagues, there was some- 
thing odd about the work of Stephen 
Breuning, an assistant professor of child 
psychiatry at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The results of his studies were almost too 
orderly, too pat, and the work was com- 
pleted with remarkable speed. The doubts 
came to a head in 1983 when Breuning’s 
supervisor, Robert Sprague, then director 
of the Institute for Child Behavior and 
Development at the University of Illinois, 
reported his suspicions of his young col- 


of Mental Health. 

This month, after a painstaking 24- 
year investigation, a five-member senior 
NIMH panel charged that Breuning 
“knowingly, willfully, and repeatedly en- 
gaged in misleading and deceptive prac- 
tices in reporting results of research.” 
Concluded the panel: “On the basis of all 
the facts, Dr. Stephen E. Breuning has en- 
gaged in serious scientific misconduct.” 
Among other penalties, the NIMH recom- 
mended that Breuning be barred for ten 
years from receiving any contracts or 
funds from the Department of Health and 
Human Services. It also referred its find- 
ings to the Department of Justice for pos- 
sible prosecution. 

The case is particularly disturbing, 
say agency officials, because the research 
probably had a direct impact on health 
policies. Between 1979 and 1984, says 
Sprague, Breuning “produced one-third of 
the literature in the psycho- 
pharmacology of the mental- 





league’s methods to the National Institute | 


Faking data: a mental-retardation researcher faces grim charges 


Sprague with voluminous case documentation 
An idle boast led to a 24-year inquiry. 


culty in getting two nurses lo agree more 
than 80% of the time on the severity of 
mentally ill patients’ symptoms. “What's 
wrong with you?” Sprague recalls one of 
Bruening’s co-workers saying. “We get 
100% agreement.” That idle boast of sci- 
entific exactitude—a virtual impossibil- 





ity—persuaded Sprague to look back | 








Medicine 














through his colleague's research and then 
to contact the NIMH, which had funded 
both Breuning’s and Sprague’s work. 

“If one thing characterized Breun- 
ing’s research, it was perfection,” says the 
NIMH’s Sullivan. “Now we know that it 
was too good to be true.” The reports, says 
Agency Official Lorraine Torres, often in- 
cluded meticulous details for experiments 
that never took place and descriptions of 
the training of individuals working on 
imaginary projects. One publication 
Breuning co-authored was an analysis of 
data on ten mentally retarded young 
adults, apparently gathered while he was 
working at the Oakdale Regional Center 
for Developmental Disabilities, in La- 
peer, Mich. Oakdale officials told the 
NIMH that as far as they knew, the re- 
search never took place; the only subjects 
Breuning was officially authorized to 
study at the time were goldfish and rats. 
How was the psychologist 
able to persuade others to 
lend their names to his 
work? Says Thomas Gual- 
tieri, who helped blow the 
whistle on Breuning: “He 
would come up with mar- 
velous data that would cor- 
roborate everything you 
had ever written. It was an 
excellent way of co-opting 
co-authors.” 

Breuning, 34, concedes 
that he was distracted by 
personal problems while some of his work 
was in progress but insists that the NIMH 
panel “did a shoddy, sloppy investiga- 
tion.” Now the director of psychological 
services at the Polk Center, in Polk, Pa., 
Breuning left the University of Pittsburgh 
in April 1984 during a university investi- 
gation into his work. He admits that “I've 
paid for some mistakes I made, probably 
paid more than I should 
have. But I’m not planning to 








Breuning 


ly retarded.” The young psy- 
chologist began his research 
in the late 1970s, when treat- 
ment of the mentally retard- 
ed with powerful antipsy- 
chotic drugs, such as 
haloperidol and chlorproma- 
zine, was being questioned. 
Breuning’s opposition to the 
overuse of such drugs was 
shared by other researchers 
in the field. Even so, some 
scientists believe Breuning 
went overboard in discount- 
ing the benefits for many se- 
verely disturbed patients. 
Says acting NIMH Director 
Frank Sullivan: “The retard- 
ed are vulnerable. They 
might have been damaged by 
false research.” 
Sprague first sensed 
something was amiss when he 
told Breuning about his diffi- 








Changing the 
Rules 


For some time, Americans 
dying from AIDS and cancer 
have been going to Mexico to 
obtain drugs not approved by 
the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. The agency may 
have slowed the traffic last 
week by ruling that experi- 
mental drugs will be made 
more quickly available to pa- 
tients with “immediately life- 
threatening diseases.” AIDS 
sufferers could be affected, 
although an FDA source not- 
ed that as yet the agency 
knows of no drug qualifying 
under the ruling. 

Meanwhile, the Centers 
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for Disease Control revealed 
that three hospital workers 
had contracted the AIDS virus 
after their skin came in con- 
tact with infected patients’ 
blood. The three, none of 
whom is known to be in an 
AIDS high-risk group, are 
among the first health work- 
ers infected by means other 
than contaminated needles. 
One, who suffers from acne, 
was splattered in the face and 
mouth with blood when a 
stopper popped off a tube. 
Another, an emergency- 
room worker, applied pres- 
sure to a patient’s bleeding 
arm with her chapped hands. 
A CDC epidemiologist said 
that such cases are extremely 
rare and should not be a 
cause for alarm. 





wilt or go away.” 

Some researchers suggest 
that the ambitious young psy- 
chologist might have suc- 
cumbed to the pressures fac- 
ing anyone who depends on 
scarce Government funds. 
“Publish or perish, commit- 
ment to a larger ideal and 
simple career advance- 
ment—take your pick, one or 
all,” notes one prominent sci- 
entist. “It’s troubling,” says 
Western Michigan Universi- 
ty Psychology Professor Alan 
Poling, who co-authored 
some of Breuning’s papers. 
“As scientists we work large- 
ly on faith. To have trusted a 
person who seems guilty of 
substantial wrongdoing is 
disheartening.” —By David 
Brand. Reported by J. Madeleine 
Nash/Chicago 
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Red for La Guardia, Brown for J.F.K. 


An intricate system augurs a new era for air-traffic control 


A! first glance, the image \ 
that flashed on the 19- 

inch computer screen looked 4 
like an ordinary road map 


Then John Richardson, act- 
ing manager of the Federal ta 


< 
Aviation Administration's \; nat \: 
aver X_ 


Central Flow Control Facili 
ty in Washington, began 
tapping at his keyboard 
With one stroke he zoomed 
in to an aerial view of the 
New York metropolitan 
area, divided not along town 
or county lines but along sec \ 
tors of airspace. With anoth- (iy 
er keystroke he eliminated | 


hundreds of tiny black dots What the FAA sees: midafternoon air traffic approaching New York 


showing the location of low 

flying aircraft and private jets. What re- 
mained on the screen were larger, winged 
symbols representing commercial airliners 
With a few more key taps he color-coded 
the jetliners according to their airport des- 
tination: red for La Guardia, green for 
Kennedy 


Newark, brown for John I 
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To computer buffs at ease with the 
graphic virtuosity of Max Headroom, the 
FAA demonstration might seem primitive 
But to air-traffic professionals gathered in 
the agency's sixth-floor “war room,” it 
represented a technological break- 
through. Prior to last week, FAA radar 


Computers — 












data showing the location of planes flying 
over the U.S. could be shown only piece- 
meal on computer screens at one or more 
of the aviation agency’s 20 regional con- 
trol centers. Now, all that information has 
been merged and displayed 
TOM on a single cathode-ray 
screen, giving the nation’s 
air-traffic controllers an un- 
Pes precedented view of over- 
head traffic patterns as they 
unfold from coast to coast 
Exclaimed the FAA’s Rich- 
ardson, with pardonable 

pride: “It’s unbelievable! 
Well, at least impres- 
sively intricate, Last week’s 
display—more evolutionary 
than revolutionary—in- 
volved the funneling of data 
on aircraft position, altitude 
speed and identification 
from each of the regional 
air-traffic control centers to 
the FAA’s Washington head- 
quarters. There the information is merged 
into a manageable whole by an assembly 
of Apollo workstations and displayed via 
custom-designed software on as many as 
three dozen screens. The objective of the 
system is to provide centralized manage- 
ment of traffic problems as they may 





Anidea whose time has come and gone. 


“VW Fox—the Beetle 
reincarnated?” 


“... devours the competition” 
— Rood & Track 


“Very German. Very reassur- 
ing. Very rewarding” 


“Most of what others 


charge extra for in this class 


Automobile Magazine 


is standard?’ 4 ,Woek 


“Our guess is people will flock 
to the showrooms because of 
the price and drive out in a Fox 


because of the car.’ 


* ..a solid, well-trimmed 


Pelli rel iil) *)|(- sn 


— Car and Driver 


— Motor Trend 
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build up at any of the country’s 12,500 air- 
ports. Cost of the new computer operation 
so far: about $2 million. The FAA’s ulti- 
mate goal, though, is a multibillion-dollar 
air-traffic control system so highly auto- 
mated that it can monitor flights and 
direct pilots with littl or no human 
intervention 

Such a system is far in the future, but 
the new linkup may have arrived just in 
time. A badly overburdened 


ing the new computers, supervisors can 
monitor with greater precision specific 
sections of airspace that are becoming 
dangerously overcrowded. Traffic jams 
can then be alleviated or prevented by 
shifting the altitude of some flights or 
rerouting others so that they bypass 
congested areas. By this fall, when more 
complex computer programs should be in 
place, controllers hope to be able to 


predict at least two hours in advance 
when an airspace sector is about to be- 
come saturated, and thus prevent delays 
Says Jack Ryan, director of the FAA’s Air 
Traffic Operations Service: “We will be 
ready to head off problems before they 
occur.” 

The FAA’s glowing new capability is 
attracting curiosity from other federal 
agencies. The Defense Department, 
_ which must monitor the flow 


U.S. air-traffic system has 
pushed control tower errors 
and airborne near misses to 
record levels. In the first 
three months of 1987, midair 
close calls increased 13%, to 
about 215, while errors by 
overtaxed air controllers 
jumped 18%. The looming 
safety crisis prompted James 
Barnett, chairman of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety 
Board, to recommend earlier 
this month that the FAA take 
“immediate action” to re- 
duce air traffic at key air- 
ports before the anticipated 
summer air-travel crush 
FAA Officials say that 
with their new control system 
they will be able to meet 
those recommendations 
| without reducing the number 
of flights entering or leaving 
the critical choke points. Us- 


Cash-Machine 
Magician 


Automated bank-teller ma- 
chines can be maddening de- 
vices, but there is one thing 
they supposedly do well: pro- 
tect customers’ accounts. Not 
always, apparently. Police are 
looking hard for Robert Post, 
35, a Polish-born electronics 
expert and former ATM re- 
pairman who brags that he is 
something of a magician. Ac- 
cording to the Secret Service, 
Post last year managed to 
make some $86,000 disappear 
from cash machines—all from 
other people’s bank accounts 
Post allegedly worked his 
legerdemain with blank 


white plastic cards and a 
small magnetic encoding ma- 
chine that he bought for 
$1,800. By peering over cus- 
tomers’ shoulders and re- 
trieving their discarded 
banking receipts, he obtained 
the personal ID and bank-ac- 
count numbers needed to ac- 
tivate the computerized tell- 
ers. Using the encoding 
machine, he embellished his 
plastic with strips of magnetic 
tape bearing digital codes al- 
most identical to those on the 
defrauded customers’ cards 

Eventually, though, a re- 
curring flaw in Post's codes 
was picked up by a bank's 
computer. Charged with 
fraud, Post skipped out on 
$25,000 bail in Manhattan 
He is still at large 








Has come again. 


of aircraft into the U.S.’s air 
defense identification zone, is 
said to be fascinated by the 
new system. So is the Drug 
Enforcement Administra- 
tion, which desperately seeks 
to know the identity of every 
aircraft entering U.S. air- 
space, especially those from 
the south. They are particu- 
larly impressed with an FAA 
feature that allows control- 
lers to place an electronic 
cursor over an_ individual 
blip, press a key and see all 
the available aircraft data 
displayed on the screen. Any 
blip that fails to provide in- 
formation has not registered 
a flight plan with the FAA 
and may be fair game for 
interception 

—By Philip Elmer-De Witt. Re- 
ported by Jerry Hannifin/ 
Washington 





Volkswagen introduces the Fox. Like the very first Volkswagen, 
it’s designed to be reliable, durable, fun to drive. And as the 
newest Volkswagen, it’s built for today. 
The Fox has a powerful 1.8-liter fuel-injected engine. Front- 
wheel drive. A roomy, comfortable interior with handsome cloth 
upholstery and cut pile carpeting. And the Volkswagen 2-year 


unlimited-mileage limited warranty. 
The new Volkswagen Fox: it’s German 

engineering everyone can afford—again. 
For information, call 1-800-33VWFOX. 


“Limited warranty. See dealer for detoils. **Manulacturer's suggested retail price excluding tox, title, dealer prep ‘and transportation 
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Spurning a Father’s Advice 





Go's Hearst, mining tycoon and Sen- 
ator from California, tried to dissuade 
his son by offering him the chance to 
manage a ranch in Mexico or a gold mine 
in South Dakota. But William Randolph 
Hearst, then 23, would have none of it. He 
wanted to run a newspaper, specifically a 
tawdry sheet in San Francisco called the 
Examiner. Father relented; in 1887 young 
Hearst assumed control of the 
Examiner and proceeded to 
build the largest newspaper 
empire of his day. 

The Hearst Corp. cele- 
brates its centennial this year, 
and while the founder would 
obviously have difficulty recog- 
nizing the company 36 years 
after his death, so would any- 
one else who has not kept up 
with the firm over the past de- 
cade. Since 1978, when Frank 
| Bennack Jr. was named presi- 
dent, Hearst has spent $1.4 bil- 
lion acquiring more than 20 
companies, including three TV 
stations, ten daily newspapers, 
two magazines (Esquire and 
Redbook) and two book com- 
panies (Arbor House and Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co.). Since the 


The Hearst Corp., still family owned, celebrates its centennial 


San Francisco Examiner, however, has 
brightened considerably under Publisher 
(and founder’s grandson) Will Hearst, 
while the San Antonio Light has im- 
proved its design and added more feature 
stories. Nearly all make money either be- 
cause they are the only papers in town or 
because, as in the case of the Examiner, 
they have entered into joint operating 





Frank Bennack Jr., the company’s acquisitive president 


(circ. 240,000) has been hemorrhaging 
money for a decade and currently loses an 
estimated $10 million to $14 million a year. 
Once in a tight race with the Los Angeles 
Times, the paper suffered a nine-year strike 
that began in 1967 and cost it 400,000 read- 
ers. Now the Herald Examiner's 170 edito- 
rial employees seem destined to play David 
to the Goliath Times (circ. 1.1 million), with 
its 850 staffers and annual profits of $200 
million. Though the Herald has much to 
commend it, including playing up local sto- 
ries and sometimes producing sprightlier 
writing than the 7imes, Hearst seems un- 





sure what to do with its laggard child. Com- 
_ pany officials, especially Rob- 
= ert Danzig, general manager of 
Hearst newspapers, are chroni- 
cally indecisive about a rede- 
F sign, despite having commis- 
sioned five prototypes over the 
past eight years, including ver- 
sions of a tabloid format fa- 
vored by Acting Editor John 
Lindsay. He quit in disgust in 
February. Lindsay is not alone; 
the positions of publisher, man- 
aging and executive editor and 
art director remain vacant 

The company has been 
more surefooted with its 13 
magazines, which include Cos- 
mopolitan, sassy bible of the 
single woman, and Good 
Housekeeping. Under the 
guidance of John Mack Carter, 
59, GH's longtime editor, the 





company remains privately 
owned, the balance sheet is a 
closely held secret. Industry observers cal- 
culate that Hearst’s gross revenues last 
year totaled $1.9 billion, leaving an esti- 
mated pretax profit of $285 million. 
During his yellow-journalism heyday 
in the 1930s, Hearst dictated rat-a-tat 
headlines and punished political enemies 
in 18 big-city papers, including the New 
York Journal-American, the Chicago Her- 
ald-American and the Pitts- 





“We have had some significant problems in the newspaper field.” 


| agreements with their competitors, allow- 


ing both papers to save on production 
costs. But, admits Bennack, “it’s no secret 
that we have had some significant prob- 
lems in the newspaper field.’ Los Angeles 
is particularly tough. He says, “We 
haven't yet solved the riddle of how to 
participate in that vast market.” 


The Los Angeles Herald Examiner 


firm has created a pair of win- 
ners, Country Living and Colo- 
nial Homes, and has just launched Vic- 
toria, a glossy, evocation of the Victorian 
era complete with recipes for potpourris. 
Though the magazines contribute an esti- 
mated 65% of the company’s net profits, 
some face increasingly aggressive rivals. 
Hearst's Harper's Bazaar, the tony fashion 


journal that has run second to Condé | 


Nast’s Vogue, is now being challenged by 
the frisky, well-designed Elle, 





burgh Sun-Telegraph. Today 


an American cousin of the 





the company publishes 15 dai- 
lies, most of them in smaller 
cities such as Midland, Texas, 
and Bad Axe, Mich. After 
years of mounting losses, the 
firm sold the Boston Herald 
American to Rupert Murdoch 
in 1982 and shut down the 
Baltimore News-American 
four years later. As if to prove 
that it was not deserting big 
Cities entirely, Hearst bought 
the Houston Chronicle in 
March for $400 million. The 
Chronicle (circ. 425,000) is vy- 
ing for reader loyalty with the 
Houston Post (circ. 316,000), 
and victory will require great- 
er infusions of cash. 

Today’s Hearst papers 
are a mostly pallid lot. The 
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Return of the 
Native 


As founding editor of New 
York in 1968, Clay Felker pio- 
neered the brash, trend-spot- 
ting magazine devoted to cap- 
turing the beat of a city 
Felker, who went on to Es- 
quire and U.S. News & World 
Report, is returning to native 
ground, this time as editor of 
Manhattan, ince. (circ: 85,000), 
a glossy, literate, monthly spe- 
cializing in examinations of 
power and the powerful in 
New York City. 


Jane Amsterdam, Man- 





hattan,inc.’s founding editor, 
quit in March after complain- 
ing about interference from 
Publisher (and Owner) D. 
Herbert Lipson. According to 
insiders, Lipson wanted Am- 
sterdam to meet with adver- 
tisers and sought more control 
over covers. Felker’s chal- 
lenge will be not only to sus- 
tain Amsterdam's success but 
to get along with Lipson. 
Felker’s track record with 
owners is mixed: after first ap- 
proaching Media Mogul Ru- 
pert Murdoch to buy shares in 
New York in 1976, he bitterly 
fought Murdoch's purchase of 
the magazine. When Mur- 
doch prevailed, Felker quit. 








French original. House Beau- 
tiful is losing ad pages to its 
onetime equal, House & Gar- 
den, which has gone upscale 
by offering lavish picture 
spreads and admiring articles | 
by well-known writers about 
the residences of the rich and 
well furnished. 

The firm wins high marks 
for its lean management but 
lower grades for its treatment 
of employees. Top editors are 
paid well; Helen Gurley 
Brown, still Cosmo's guiding 
light at 65, reportedly earns 
$500,000 a year, plus a slice of 
her magazine’s profits. But 
middle-level staffers tend to 
earn less than their colleagues 
at other magazine-publishing 
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companies, and turnover is high. Bennack 
and Gilbert Maurer, president of the mag- 
azine division, pride themselves on giving 
editors freedom in running their publica- 
tions, though the absolute power is not al- 
ways uplifting. “Working at Hearst is like 
life in the Medici Palace,” observes a long- 
time Hearst executive. “All is favoritism.” 

Of the founder’s 40 or so living descen- 
dants, about a dozen work at Hearst, but 
most of them hold relatively minor jobs. 
John Hearst Jr. is an editor of Motor Boat- 
ing & Sailing, while Anne is an editor at 
Town & Country. The Examiner's Will 
Hearst, one of the company’s stars, is con- 
sidered a candidate to run the company, but 
he denies that ambition and praises Ben- 
nack. “Having a Hearst in charge could 
make things more divisive within the fam- 
ily,” he says. 


illiam Randolph Hearst Jr., 79, edi- 

tor in chief of Hearst newspapers 
and one of the founder's two surviving sons, 
contributes a weekly conservative diatribe 
to the company’s papers, but his involve- 
ment is otherwise sporadic; he has been 
known to phone editors late in the evening 
to complain about an editorial cartoon or 


relatively minor role of the Hearstlings in 
running the shop so intriguing is that they 
own the store. The family trust holds 100% 
of the stock, and dividends are distributed 
only to relatives. Yet only five of the trust's 
13 directors are family members, and only 
seven Hearsts sit on the 20-member board. 

The arrangement would suit the 
founder, who in his will avoided giving his 
sons control of the company. Besides, why 
should any of the Hearsts be unhappy? Five 
are listed among Forbes 400 richest Ameri- 
cans, and the company is prospering. No 
longer synonymous only with tabloid sensa- 
tionalism and the gaudy splendors of San 
Simeon, the firm seems intent on making a 
good corporate name for itself by sponsor- 
ing a seven-part PBS series called The Presi- 
dency and the Constitution. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst Sr. would probably be 


pleased, but his father George would be 
even happier, glad that his son never took 
his advice. —By James Kelly. Reported by Mary 
Cronin/New York and Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles 





Will Hearst in the Examiner's pressroom 


the placement of an ad. What makes the | 
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Lucy Gets a Younger Sister 


4 





New discoveries may revise views of human evolution 


“Ww hoa. This is a hominid,” crowed 
Anthropologist Tim White when 
he spotted the first bone fragment, a por- 
tion of an elbow, lying on a layer of sand. 
Looking down, Expedition Leader Don- 
ald Johanson shouted, “There’s part of a 
humerus right next to it!” That July 1986 
find in Tanzania’s Olduvai Gorge marked 
the beginning of a startling discovery that 
was formally unveiled last week by White 
and Johanson. The team of ten U.S. and 


Johanson at Olduvai Gorge; bone fragments from new 
find, left, and Lucy 


Tanzanian scientists unearthed 302 fossil 
bones and teeth that have yielded a more 
complete picture of modern humans’ ear- 
liest direct ancestor, Homo habilis. The 
new material could alter the way scien- 
tists interpret human evolution. 

Until now, most anthropologists have 
believed that Homo habilis, a species that 
lived in eastern and southern Africa be- 








z 


tween 2 million and 1.5 million years ago, 
stood about the same height and had the 
same body build as Homo erectus, its suc- 
cessor. Homo habilis (literally, handy 
man) was the first human ancestor to 
make stone tools. The new Olduvai Gorge 
skeleton, however, suggests that Homo 
habilis was much smaller and more ape- 
like than previously thought. If that is the 
case, says Johanson, the modern body 
type probably did not evolve until Homo 
erectus emerged some 1.6 million years 
ago. Moreover, the evolutionary changes 
leading to Homo erectus, which preceded 
modern man, must have occurred faster 
than has been supposed. 

Earlier discoveries of Homo habilis 
fossils consisted only of skulls, teeth and 
questionable limb bones, forcing scien- 
tists to guess at the creature’s size and 
proportions. But the dramatic new find, 
which includes skull, arm bones, thigh 





| Says Johanson, director of the Institute 





and shin fragments from a single adult 
female, permits a more accurate assess- 
ment. The length of the thigh bone is a 
gauge of height, and the relative length 
of the upper arm bone to the upper leg 
bone is a vital clue to body build. The 
remains, described in the British journal 
Nature last week, belong to a creature 
that lived about 1.8 million years ago 
and stood no more than 3% feet tall. 
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of Human Origins in Berkeley: “This 
may be the smallest hominid ever 
found.” 

The proportions of the skeleton were 
also a surprise to the scientists. The up- 
per arm bone is about 95% as long as 
the thigh bone, indicating that the arms 
dangled to the knees, much as they do 
in apes. Thus Homo habilis closely re- 
sembled Australopithecus afarensis, of 
which the best-known example is the 
famed “Lucy” skeleton, which was dis- 
covered by Johanson in 1974. Lucy’s ra- 
tio is 85%; in modern humans, the fig- 
ure is about 70% to 75%. 

Observes Johanson: “The new speci- 
men suggests that the body pattern we 
call modern did not appear until Homo 
erectus and that it happened fairly rapid- 
ly.” Says White, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley: “The question 
is, Why did they lose those features, and 
what made them change in just 200,000 
years?” 

The only thing that seems sure at this 
point, White adds, “is that we're looking 
at a major transition in human evolution 
involving behavior and anatomy. Some- 
thing major and dramatic happened 
here.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York | 
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Religion 








garimpeiros (prospectors) appeared. To 
garimpeiros, “Indians are wild animals— 
brutes,” says one former prospector. A 
garimpeiro, he adds, “is not afraid to kill 
or be killed. He earns easy, spends easy.” 
These prospectors have recently been 
supplanted by two powerful mining com- 


The Gospel and the Gold Rush 


An idyll ends for Indians caught between missionaries and miners 





46 f it weren't for the gold, all would be 





well. We would have time to prepare 
the Indians for the maliciousness of the 
white man.” So says Father Norberto Ho- 
henscherer, one of the many Salesian mis- 
sionaries who have governed, educated and 
protected 20,000 Indians of the Tukano 
and other tribes over the past seven decades 
in remote northwestern Brazil. Time, how- 
ever, is rapidly running out for both mis- 
sionaries and Indians. The discovery of po- 
tentially vast lodes of gold and other 
minerals is transforming life in a wide re- 
gion around Sao Gabriel da Cachoeira, a 
small town in the Amazon jungle 

Indeed, the gold rush has set off a 
multisided conflict that now seems to be es- 
calating. Indian activists accuse the Sale- 
sians (named after the 17th century French 
saint Francis de Sales) of destroying their 
traditional culture and replacing it with the 
values of European Christianity. At the 
same time, the Indians face aggressive out- 
siders: mining companies, free-lance pros- 
pectors and the Brazilian military. Bringing 
this simmering conflict to a head is the im- 
minent retirement of Dom Miguel Alagna, 
75, the autocratic bishop who for the past 
20 years has reigned over the Arizona-size 
diocese from his unpretentious white- 
washed brick residence in Sao Gabriel 

Until the gold strike three years ago, 
the Salesians’ placid principality resem- 
bled the 18th century Jesuit compounds in 
Paraguay that are celebrated in the film 
The Mission. The Indians’ spiritual tradi- 
tions provided a foundation for the Sale- 
sian priests and nuns who supplanted the 
tribal shamans. The Salesians stressed 
education and introduced infirmaries, or- 
chards and craft workshops. The Indians 
became heavily dependent upon the mis- 


sion, which bartered or bought han- 
dicrafts and art, resold them to 
outsiders and used most of 


the proceeds to maintain the 
church's services 
The undisputed lord of this 
| domain was the bishop. Until 
very recently, “Dom Miguel was 
a strongman,” observes Anthro- 
pologist Luciene Guimaraes de 
Souza of the government's Indian 
agency. But now the frail prelate 
has reached the Vatican’s man- 
datory retirement age and will 
soon return home to Sicily 
Though the Salesians deny it, 
critics say Dom Miguel meddled 
in tribal politics to advance pro- 
| mission Indians, threatened ex- 
communication for those who dis- 
obeyed and even controlled access 
| to the military planes that until 
lately provided the only transpor- 
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| Dom Miguel: “I never imposed anything” 
Strongman of an Arizona-size domain 





tation in and out of the area. A fervent 
anti-Communist and admirer of the mili- 
tary, Dom Miguel belongs to the minority 
of Brazil’s bishops who oppose left-wing 
liberation theology, which follows Marxist- 
style analysis of social oppression 

When the Tukanos found gold in the 
Serra do Traira region in 1984, the Sale- 
sians’ paternalistic domain began to 
crumble. Soon hundreds of Indians were 
panning streams, only to encounter ex- 
ploitation from white buyers who paid 
them 50% below market price for the 
gold. Then about 2,000 well-armed white 


Tribal children eating lunch at a Salesian mission school 
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are building a $109 million network of 
outposts to prevent gold smuggling and to 


panies that have government concessions 
to prospect on Indian land. Also on hand 
are an unknown number of soldiers, who 





keep Colombian rebels and cocaine couri- 


ers from violating the Brazilian border 


ne Tukano leader, Benedito Macha- 

do, angered by the forces aligned 
against his people, says, “The church 
taught us to turn the other cheek, but it 
taught us nothing about the cunning, the 
subtleties and lies the white man uses.” 
Nevertheless, the 200 Indian leaders who 
attended a three-day summit meeting last 
month in Sdo Gabriel with mining, gov- 
ernment, military and Salesian represen- 
tatives proved to be highly articulate— 
patently a result of their missionary train- 
ing. In florid speeches, they demanded 
land rights so they can levy royalties on 
gold that is mined, as well as better com- 
munications, health care and education 
The government has yet to act. 

Little was said at the meeting about the 
Salesians, but Robin Wright, an American 
anthropologist at the State University of 
Campinas in Brazil, notes that inevitably 
“the mission structure is being replaced by 
a new economic structure based on min- 
ing.” Mission income is declining, and 
though 130 village elementary schools sur- 
vive, two of the six boarding schools for ad- 
vanced students lie abandoned 

While Dom Miguel welcomed the 
military and the mining companies, many 
among the 45 nuns and 17 priests who re- 
main at the mission are suspicious of both 
but fear deportation if they speak out. The 
bishop, annoyed by criticism of his pater- 
nal rule, declares, “They accused me be- 
cause I was civilizing the Indians ... I 
never imposed anything, but in 
the schools they learned things 
and saw that witchcraft was 
wrong.” Nonetheless, younger 
priests like Father Alfonso Ca- 
sasnovas admit that the church is 
overcoming past errors by work- 
ing to “rediscover values” of the 
old culture. 

Many of the Tukanos remain 
allies of the church. At the summit 
meeting one Indian teacher, Bra- 
silino Borges Barreto, proclaimed 
that “it was the missions that gave 
us this level of knowledge.” Said 
another, Getulio Bruno: “Our civi- 
lization began on May 23, 1923.” 
That was the day on which the Sa- 
lesian missionaries came to his 
tribe — By Richard N. Ostling. | 
Reported by John Barham/Manaus 
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Food 


“21” and Still Counting .. . 


Will gourmet food ruin a landmark restaurant? 


inally the wraps are off. 

The “21” Club, New York 
City’s legendary oasis for 
high-rolling power brokers 
and celebrity watchers. 
opened its famed iron gates 
after a four-month face-lift, a 
reported $8 million exercise in 
cosmetic surgery that includ- 
ed the premises, the food and 
the menu as well. The big 
question: Has “21” changed? 
Has the new owner-manage- 
ment team dared to alter the 
selling or, even worse, change 
the food? Do they still make 
the famous hamburger? And, 
in effect, will we still be able to 
love it and hate it? 

Not that anyone with eyes 
or a palate could possibly have 
thought the old place was 
really in good shape, or that 
the pricey food was anything 
more than dependably dreary 
But nostalgia is a heady sea- 
soning, and panic set in 
among habitués as soon as the 
word was oul that the new owner, Mar- 
shall S. Cogan’s Knoll International 
Holdings Inc., had turned the manage- 
ment over to Ken Aretsky and Anne Ro- 
senzweig, the team behind Arcadia, a 
popular East Side boutique-restaurant 
celebrated for its new American cooking 
Even more frightening to those accus- 
tomed to “21's” innocuous but soothing 
nursery dishes was the news that Rosen- 
zweig, who would mastermind the kitch- 
en, had chosen as her lieutenant Alain 
Sailhac, one of the best French chefs in 
the country, who had distinguished him- 
self at Le Cirque. What was right for Ar- 
cadia and fancy French restaurants would 
not be right for “21,” doubters said, fear- 
ing nothing so much as an invasion of foo- 
dies and yuppies. Yet faced with an aging 
clientele, the new team clearly had to at- 
tract a younger, more style-conscious au- 
dience. New or old, all “21” customers 
had better bring money: the prices are 
now even more astronomical than they 
used to be. (For real plungers, there is a 
new members-only breakfast club, with a 
$1,500 initiation fee and $250 annual 
dues. Then you pay for the meal.) 

The vote is still out on how well Ro- 
senzweig and Aretsky are doing, but there 


are some early returns on the fare, all of 


which is new or redesigned. After one 
lunch in the bar and two dinners in the sec- 
ond-floor dining room, this critic can re- 
port that the answers to the burning ques- 
tions about changes, so far, are yes and no 
The public and banquet rooms at “21” are 
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Taking over at the bar: Rosenzweig, Aretsky and Sailhac 
Will there be an invasion of foodies and yuppies? 


nearly the same, but they are brighter and 
fresher. An eccentric addition to the lobby 
is a life-size wooden horse, a 19th century 
conceit that is the pet purchase of Cogan 
The more sweeping changes were made in 
the brand new kitchens, and despite some 
lapses, the food has generally improved 
The most critical room is the bar, 
drinking and eating headquarters for the 
most die-hard devotees. Blessedly, it is in- 
tact, with all appointments, including the 
famous collection of toys, 
cleaned and polished. This 
remains the noisy, sexy 
energizingly macho soul of 
“21.” Clients who favored 
the upstairs room will 
probably continue to do so; 
more than ever il suggests 
a European dining salon, 
posh to those who like it, 
corny to those who do not 
Menu offerings in the 
bar and dining room are 
much the same at lunch but 
differ at dinner, with the 
more gussied up Arcadia- 
style food served upstairs at night. That 
seems to be the least successful fare, pri- 
marily because of overdone, often sweet 
garnishes—oranges in an otherwise lus- 
cious lobster salad, a cloyingly sugary bed 
of sautéed onions overpowering the deli- 
cate Dover sole meuniére. Another prob- 
lem at all meals in all rooms is the tearoom 
breads, delicious by themselves but poor as 
foils for wine, the satiny American smoked 








The new equine greeter 


salmon and the elegant terrine of truffled 
duck liver. Other fine dinner appetizers 
were the silken lobster-filled ravioli with 


chanterelles and hazelnuts and a ragout of 
wild 


mushrooms. Among main courses 
moist, roasted pheasant with a 
subtle gamy flavor was well set 
off with pungent cranberries 
© and a mustard glaze added zest 
to sliced, rare roast filet of beef. 
Near misses were a too soupy 
stew of wild duck, the sweet 
breads that tasted of overheat- 
ed oil and both the gratin of 
salt codfish with a Parmesan 
cheese and soft-shell crabs that 
were impeccably prepared but 
Stingingly salty 
At lunch, more “21” favor- 
ites are on the menu in new 
guises, not all of them improve 
ments. Among the better re- 
sults are the brilliantly cold 
clear oysters; bluepoints, Co 
tuits and belons are handsome- 
ly served on seaweed-strewn 
ice with a cocktail sauce that 
has a thicker, lusher texture 
than in the past. Other wel- 
come additions are the puffy, 
golden-brown crab cakes with 
a gossamer horseradish-butter 
cream sauce and the rose-pink 
calves liver bedded down on 
red-onion marmalade. Chicken hash, as 
always, is really creamed chicken but 
fresher and more flavorful 
Why those in charge could not have 
let alone the famed “21” burger is beyond 
imagining. It now arrives atop a slice of 
grilled country bread, and embedded in 
the burger is a big knob of green herb 
butter, a touch that adds flavor—and 
cholesterol. The butter also prevents the 
inner meat from remaining truly rare 
, In much the same way 
5 Rosenzweig should have 
let well enough alone with 
the rice pudding, one of 
the few really good things 
on the old list. New 
serts are still uneven; bet 
ter additions include ice 
cream glazed in the style of 
creme brilée, a crunchy 
maple pecan pie and a fine 
custardy clafoutis with 
blackberries 


des- 


The most surprising 
unevenness is in the 
drinks. Order a_ Bloody 


Mary straight-up in the bar, and you will 
get a weak one in a stem glass; ask for it in 
the lounge, and you draw a powerful po 
tion in a highball glass. A gimlet in the 
bar at lunch had a barely perceptible level 
ofalcohol, and a meager pouring of premi 
um Scotch was overpowered by ice. In 
a restaurant that began as a speakeasy 


and is proud of it, such vagaries are 
disquieting By Mimi Sheraton 
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Stepping the light fantastic: walkers learn technique in Manhattan's Central Park 


‘How to Get Slim Hips and Catcalls 











Aerobic walking is comical, economical and coming on fast 


ere she comes at 5 in the morning, fol- 

lowing the delivery trucks along 
Queens Boulevard, her hips rotating, arms 
pumping and legs jerking straight out in 
front, looking for all the world like a 
drunken ostrich on parade. Marian Spatz, 
a high school administrative secretary 
from the New York City borough of 
Queens, is totally unfazed by curious 
stares, for this is her daily exercise regi- 
men. Not for her the heel-pounding, 
back-jarring effort of jogging. Instead, 
she, like many other American fitness en- 
thusiasts, has taken up aerobic walking. If 
you think mere walking will not keep you 
in shape, listen to Marian. After three 
years of pounding the pavement, “the 
weight has peeled off, along with a tre- 


mendous number of inches. I'm aged 50, | 


and I look 42.” She does too. 

Of course, it isn’t mere walking, but a 
highly energetic, intensive form of exercise 
that many health experts recommend over 
jogging because of the lower chance of inju- 
ry. The National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion reports that exercise walking in all its 
forms, whether competitive or just for fit- 
ness, is now the second most popular out- 
door activity in the U.S. (after swimming), 


| up from fifth place in 1985. American 


Sports Data, a market-research firm in 
Hartsdale, N.Y., estimates that there are 
about 25 million serious walkers of all 
strides, compared with 13 million runners 
in 1983, the jogging peak. Actresses Cybill 
Shepherd and Shelley Hack walk. So do 
Bob Hope and Walter Matthau. To certify 
the trend, Jane Fonda will be out next 
month with two training cassettes—for the 
Walkman, naturally. 

“In exercise, consistency is more im- 
portant than intensity, and that’s the ma- 
jor health message of walking over run- 








ning,” says Cardiologist James Rippe, 
director of the exercise physiology labora- 
tory at the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School. Aerobic walking ranges 
from striding along to race walking, but 
all forms share the same goal: to give the 
body maximum propulsion while firming 
up thighs, hips and bottoms. Coaches like 
Howard Jacobson, 56, who heads the 
Walkers Club of America, teach tyro 
trudgers the race-walking technique. The 
heel of the front foot must touch the 
ground before the toe of the back foot 
pushes off; the leading leg must be straight 
at the knee as the body passes over it. The 
arm movement is a sprinter’s, pumping 
diagonally across to the body’s center line. 

These race-walking movements pro- 
duce that curious rolling motion of the 


hips that many bystanders in their lethar- | 


gy find amusing. “This is not a sport for 
insecure people,” says Julie 
Morrison, editor of the Run- 
ning Journal, based in Con- 
cord, N.C. “People often yell 
out and call me ‘faggot’ be- 
cause I swing my hips,” says 
Jacobson’s son Alan, 32, a top 
competitive walker, Shrug- 
ging off the stereotypical 
jeers, Alan Jacobson churns 
along at 7 m.p.h., compared 
with the average aerobic 
walker’s 4.5-m.p.h. pace. 
Because an aerobic walk- 
er’s stride is shorter than a 
runner's, requiring more steps 
over the same distance, more 
calories are consumed. At the 
rate of a mile every twelve 
minutes, the walker uses up 
530 calories an hour to the 
jogger’s 480. The walker also 
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takes fewer risks, according to a number 
of reports. “We see a lot of runners sent to | 
us with leg and back problems,” says Bill 
Farrell, founder of the Metro Atlanta 
Walkers Club. “My shins would kill me 
after running,” remembers Elly Christo- 
phersen, 30, now a devoted Manhattan 
walker. “From the standpoint of health 
and wear and tear on the body, race walk- 
ing is much better.” 

The growing interest in aerobic 
walking has been reinforced by Dr. 
Ralph Paffenbarger’s study of 17,000 
Harvard alumni who are now 53 to 90. 
Paffenbarger, who is at Stanford Uni- 
versity’s medical school, found that men 
who walked briskly nine or more miles 
a week had a 21% lower risk of death 
from heart disease than those who 
walked less than three miles a week. 
Michael Pollock, director of the Univer- 
sity of Florida’s exercise-science center, 
recommends exercising at an intensity 
of 60% to 90% of maximum heart rate 
for up to an hour. However, notes the | 
physiologist, who wrote the American 
College of Sports Medicine's Guidelines 
for Fitness in Healthy Adults, “if you 
choose more moderate training, you'll 
have to go longer and more frequently 
to get good results.” 

To keep themselves in peak condi- 
tion, walkers are puffing through city 
parks and suburban streets. Brad Ketch- 
um, editor of the Boston-based Walking 
Magazine, counts 10,000 walking events 
taking place this year. Among them: the 
Boston Stride, the San Francisco Stride 
(which drew 6,000 last fall) and the Casi- 
miro Alongi International Memorial 
Racewalk in Dearborn, Mich. To supply 
this horde, Reebok, Avia and Rockport, | 
even though they are commonly owned, 
are separately producing a variety of 
models. Nike says that last year it sold 
more than half a million pairs of its spe- 
cially fashioned flexible walking shoes. 

Some athletes are alternating their run- 
ning and walking shoes. Marathoner Clare 
Hurtel, 25, of San Francisco 
walks as part of her training re- 
gime. “At first I didn’t take 
walking seriously, probably be- 
cause it didn’t hurt,” she says. 
“Now I think it’s definitely 
easier on your structure.” So 
does Etta Hicks, 68, who works 
with mentally handicapped 
people in De Kalb County, Ga. 
She did not take to running, 
but walking, she says, “has be- 
come a way of life.” Everyone 
finds the sport congenial, 
though not as much as Marilyn 
Nye, 43, and Paul Perry, 41, 
who met in a Dearborn race- 
walking group. In July they will 
walk, at a normal pace, down 
the aisle. —By David Brand. 
Reported by Georgia Harbison/ 
New York, with other bureaus 
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Heads in Air, Feet on Ground 





W ilbur won the toss and went first: 
“He lay down on the lower wing 
with his hips in the padded wingwarping 
cradle, while Orville made a last-minute 
adjustment to the motor. When every- 
thing was ready, Wilbur tried to release 
the rope fastening the machine to the rail, 
but the thrust of the propellers was so 
great he could not get it loose and two of 
the men had to forcibly push the Flyer 
backward a few inches until the rope 
slipped free. Orville ran beside the ma- 
chine, balancing it with one hand. In the 
other hand he held a stopwatch, which he 
started as the Flyer lifted from the rail.” 

The brothers’ first attempt at con- 
trolled powered flight belongs in history's 
blooper file. Orville’s timepiece read 3% 
sec. when the Flyer reared and bounced 
into a hill. Wilbur had used too much rud- 
der and stalled 15 ft. over the beach at 
Kitty Hawk, N.C. Orville’s turn came 
three days later, Dec. 17, 1903, at 10:35 
a.m. He took the clattering rig to an alti- 
tude of 10 ft. and traveled through the air 
for about 40 yds. before coming down 
hard enough to crack a skid. 

The lift-off was recorded on a photo- 
graphic plate; the bulb of a mounted bel- 
lows camera was put into the hand of a 
North Carolina surfman, who was told 
when to squeeze. His timing was perfect, 
but Wilbur was too excited to punch his 
stopwatch and had to estimate the dura- 
tion of the event. Ten years later, a curtly 
precise Orville described what had hap- 
pened during those unofficial 12 sec.: “a 
machine carrying a man had raised itself 
by its own power into the air in full flight, 
had sailed forward without reduction of 











Bells clanged and whites haa 
entered the air above the river. The hot 


WILBUR AND ORVILLE by Fred Howard; Knopf; 530 pages; $24.95 


speed, and had finally landed at a point as 
high as that from which it started.” 

Today Orville would probably have to 
say something like “That’s one small step 
for a man, one giant leap for mankind.” 
But there is nothing in Fred Howard's bi- 
ography to suggest that either of these 
Dayton bicycle mechanics ever had such 
a grandiose notion. The bachelor sons of 
Bishop Milton Wright lived in a circum- 
scribed world of nuts and bolts. They took 
care of business, and by trial and error 
they slowly realized their dream of flight 
on the sands of the Outer Banks and over 
Huffman Prairie, a half-mile-long field on 
the Dayton-Springfield trolley line. 


hy did they succeed while other pio- 
neers failed? Howard, a former edi- 
tor of the Wrights’ papers at the Library 
of Congress, suggests a kind of sibling syn- 
ergy. Individually, the brothers were 
smart and handy. Together, their comple- 
mentary skills and temperaments set off a 
brilliant chain reaction. The Wrights were 
also practical tradesmen who could fi- 
nance their flying experiments through 
the cycle company. The cost of building 
and launching the 1903 Flyer was, accord- 
ing to Orville, less than $1,000, while the 
U.S. Government spent $50,000 to have 
Samuel Langley construct a similar air- 
craft that fell into the Potomac River sec- 
onds after takeoff on Oct. 7, 1903. 
Howard recounts the period much as 


| the pragmatic Wrights must have seen it. 


New applications of materials and indus- 
trial technology were increasing rapidly. It 
was not hard to imagine a bicycle chain 
driving a propeller or an arrangement of 


Flyer difficult to control, ete iver The ht gas 


crowds continued to 
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spars and spoke wire strengthening a frag- 
ile open structure. From their experiments 
with gliders, the Wrights learned tocontrol 
flight by wingwarping: tilting one wing up 
while bending the other down compensat- 
ed for the unbalancing effect of the wind. 
The mechanical principle and its realiza- 
tion became clear to Wilbur one day while 
he was idly twisting a long inner-tube box. 
A historian would later equate the impor- 
tance of this incident with Newton's obser- 
vation ofa falling apple. Biographer How- 
ard is more restrained and more engaging 
when he attributes the insight to a “genius 
for the tactile” born of long experience 
handling wood, cloth and metal. 

The brothers had discussed their con- 
trol device with Octave Chanute, a re- 
spected elder in aeronautics and author of 
Progress in Flying Machines (1894). The 
free exchange of information among early 


| flying enthusiasts would result in dozens 


of patent-infringement suits brought by 
the Wrights in the U.S. and Europe 

The litigations were complex and in- 
conclusive. They also slowed the progress 
of aviation. Wilbur and Orville makes its 
way bravely through the fogs of legal and 
commercial arrangements. The author is 
more confident in technical matters and 
the manner in which aviation fever 
spread. He provides exhilarating details 
on the Wrights’ daring exploits at flying 
exhibitions at home and abroad and dis- 
maying information about their vain at- 
tempts to get the U.S. Government off the 
ground. Wilbur died of typhoid fever in 
1912. Orville survived him by 36 years, or 
long enough to see his Flyer evolve into 
both a bonanza and a vehicle of immense 
destruction. He could not have foreseen 
the blitz or Hiroshima, but he obviously 
accepted all the risks of flying. In any 
event, his sympathetic and thorough biog- 
rapher notes that Orville Wright never 
carried any insurance. —ByR.Z. Sheppard 
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WE SHOW YOU HOW TO COMMANDA 
COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK, WITHOUT BUILDING ONE. 


When you want fuller control of your com- 
munications, the Ameritech Business 
Network can help. We've created a fiber 
optic based network with digital switching 
capability and the intelligence to adapt 
and respond to your commands. 

Through our investments in state-of-the- 
art technology, we're prepared to meet 
your needs with a growing range of digital 
products that handle voice, data and video 
with amazing speed, volume and accuracy. 

We'll be investing even more, almost $10 
billion between now and 1990, to expand 
one of the world’s most advanced communi- 
cations networks. 

The Ameritech Bell companies of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin will 


3 Official communications company for the Tenth Pan American Games * indianapolis + 7-23 August 1987 





work with you to tailor our network to 
your requirements. Our people are experi 
enced in designing network systems that 
provide flexibility and choices. 

We're committed to meeting your total 
communications needs, from service and 
products to technical support and com- 
petitive financing. 

To put the Ameritech Business 
Network at your command, contact 
any of our Ameritech Bell companies. 

Or phone us: 1 800 562-2444. 


Amen 
AMERICAN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES 


Helping you communicate. 


For A Kid Who Thinks Walking 
Encounter With Nature, Southern fil 


About 30 million years ago, 
when Mother Nature was laying 
out the floor plan for 
North America, she did 
something kind of spe 


cial for Southern Lllinois. 


. She took a piece of 
itandcrumpled it all up. 


Rubbed its face with glaciers. 

And battered it with rain 
and winds. 

Today its full of sheer sand 
stone cliffs, looming rock outcrop 
pings and dark, mapled bluffs that 
hang over pencil-thin rivers like 
old men’s eyebrows. 


For a free Outdoor Adventu 





lhrough A Shopping Malls Ain 
jinois CanBe Quite An‘Experience. 


There are condos built in 
stone cliffs where river pirates 
used to hide their booty. 

Huge earthen mounds 
where ancient tribes of Indians 
buried their dead. 

And hiking trails that take 
you up to places like Fat Mans 


re Guide call 1-800-223-0121. 


Squeeze, Camel Rock, Garden of 
the Gods, and Noah's Ark. 

The Shawnee National For 
est in Southern Illinois. 

A good place to show a city 
kid some 
real high- 
TISE VIEWS. veracnentor commence mn 
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s 
Aliens 
FIASCO by Stanislaw Lem 
Translated by Michael Kandel 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
322 pages; $17.95 


tripped to essentials, Fiasco is simply 

another novel about earthlings at- 
tempting to contact aliens in outer space 
Yet those who have read any of Polish 
Author Stanislaw Lem’s numerous books 
know that even the most timeworn sub- 
ject can be the occasion for fresh sur- 
prises. Lem’s international reputation 
rests on two qualities rarely found to- 
gether in one mortal: he is both a su- 
perb literary fantasist, & la Jorge Luis Bor- 
ges and Italo Calvino, and a knowledge- 
able philosopher of the means and mean- 
ings of technology. 
Lem, 65, not only 
builds castles in 
the air, he also 
provides meticu- 
lous blueprints and 
rationales for their 
construction. 

Hence the am- 
bitious expedition, 
sometime in the 
22nd century, of 
the Eurydice, a 
mile-long, billion- 
ton spaceship that 
is trying to touch base with the inhabit- 
ants of Quinta, the “fifth planet of the 
sixth sun” in the constellation Harpy. The 
earthly powers cooperate in funding and 
launching this enterprise because all oth- 
er attempts to detect intelligent life else- 
where in the universe have failed. The 
old-fangled, late 20th century notion of 
scanning the skies for meaningful radio 
signals yielded nothing but static and 
was folly besides. The new theory favors 
the “window of contact,” the relatively 
brief span during which any civilization 
achieves industrial know-how and then 
either destroys itself or lapses into self-ab- 
sorbed silence. As a physicist aboard the 
Eurydice explains, “Intelligence, in dia- 
pers, is invisible. And when it matures, 
out the window it flies. We have to pounce 
on it earlier.” 

Quinta seems, from terrestrial obser- 
vations, a promising target, and getting 
there is half of Lem’s fun. The Eurydice 
is constructed in orbit around a moon of 
Saturn; its thermonuclear flowstream en- 
gines use hydrogen intake as fuel and can 
achieve a velocity of 99% the speed of 
light. While the scout ship Hermes, weigh- 
| ing a mere 180,000 tons, is sent off to re- 
connoiter Quinta, the Eurydice lingers in 
the vicinity of a black hole. When Hermes 
returns, the mother ship will execute an 
“incomprehensible maneuver called ‘pas- 
sage through a _ retrochronal toroid,’ 
thanks to which she would reappear in 
the neighborhood of the Sun barely eight 
years after takeoff. Without that passage 
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Stanislaw Lem 








she would return 2,000 years later, which 
would be no return at all.” 

Lem’s imaginative physics is consis- 
tently beguiling. But the elegant planning 
and wondrous machines he describes fail 
to anticipate a simple problem: the Quin- 
tans do not want to talk. Flying high 
above the planet, the crew of Hermes can 
see signs of a highly advanced society. But 
attempts to communicate are met first 
with silence and then with hostility; un- 
manned probes carrying messages of 
peace are attacked. The earthmen begin 
to wonder whether the planners of their 
glorious mission “had invested billions 
and lifted mountains in order to find a 
civilization gone berserk.” 

The Hermes has the power to force 
Quinta to respond or to destroy it, but 
such a victory would constitute a defeat. 
One crew member tells the captain, 
“Whatever you do—if you do not re- 
treat—will result in a fiasco.” The cap- 
tain has grown increasingly pessimistic: 
“Any detailed study of an alien technol- 
ogy was futile. Its fragments, like pieces 
of a broken mirror, would not yield a co- 
herent picture; they were the indistinct 
result, only, of the thing that had shat- 
tered it.” 

Such ruminations seem more at home 
in a novel of ideas than in a saga of outer 
space. Fiasco happens to be both. Lem’s 
plot is full of derring-do, infinite vistas 
and cataclysmic explosions. Equally en- 
gaging are digressions from the action: 
disquisitions on the development of the 
computer and artificial intelligence, ad- 
vances in game theory, methods for reviv- 
ing the dead after they have been frozen 
Scientists may complain that Lem clut- 
ters up his theories with events; Trekkies 
and Star Wars buffs may claim the oppo- 
site. Readers in the middle distance will 
find a popular entertainment that is also 
dead serious — By Paul Gray 


Loose Ends 


FAST LANES 
by Jayne Anne Phillips 
Dutton; 148 pages; $15.95 





ome means no freedom; freedom 

means no home. That is the dilemma 
facing all the tumbledown souls who 
drift through the peeling Springsteen 
homes and long, open highways of Jayne 
Anne Phillips’ fiction. Castoffs from the 
counterculture, sleeping on floors or living 
in cars, unsure of where they stand in time 
or space, few of them know how to keep 
jobs, let alone take care of themselves. 
Phillips’ characters lack purpose and au- 
thority. Their world is fluid, but they do 
not quite go under. They simply float 

Following the intricate expansiveness 
of her much praised novel Machine 
Dreams, the gified Phillips, 35, has 
here assembled a collection of loose ends: 
first-person monologues revolving around 
barefoot girls, post-hippie gypsies and 
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other street-smart naifs. One story is a 
kelped and matted address delivered by a 
castaway young woman to the baby inside 
her; another, the erotically charged rural 
reminiscence of an old lady; a third, the 
juiced-up riff of a 20-year-old rock ‘n’ 
roller, strutting his stuff with the swagger 
of the vulnerable. 

All seven of the tales in Fast Lanes, 
however, sort through the bric-a-brac of 
unmade lives: “It was September of 1974, 
most of us would leave town in a few 
weeks, and I had been recently pregnant. 
Some of us were going to Belize to survive 
an earthquake. Some of us were going to 
California. . . My lover, the carpenter, was 
going to Nicaragua on a house-building 
deal that would never materialize. We'd 
had passport photos taken together; he 
would use his passport in the company of 
someone else and I would lose mine some- 
where in Arizona.” 

Characters here 
are joined more 
by circumstances 
than relationships, 
and circumstances 
themselves come to 
seem like relation- 
ships (“This time 
that was nearly 
over, these years, 
seemed as close to 
family as most of us 
would ever get”). 
Lovers are always | 
too distant in these tales, and families usu- 
ally too close. Generations are in every 
sense confused. One story finds a teenage 
girl drawn to one of her mother’s high 
school friends; another has a restless mid- 
dle-age woman mothered by her house- 
loving daughter. Sadder even than the 
abundance of casual pregnancies is the ab- 
sence of parental models. Too old for her 
age, and too young, one high school girl 
reads Ingenue, Cosmopolitan, Mademoi- 
selle and the Bible alone at night in her 
room. Why the last? “Because I'm nervous, 
and it helps me sleep. All the trees and 
fruit, the figs, begat and begat going down 
like the multiplication tables.” 

Sometimes Phillips is almost willful in 
her virtuosity, and sometimes she is borne 
along too easily on waves of rhythmic 
prose. Nevertheless, her range is consid- 
erably greater than is common among her 
despair-addicted contemporaries, as is 
her fugitive grace. Where Ann Beattie’s 
characters, for instance, are habitually 
on Valium, Phillips’ are generally on 
speed; while Beattie’s have surrendered to 
nothingness, Phillips’ are still in search of 
something. Nearly all the stories in Fast 
Lanes are, like their characters, fascinat- 
ed with gymnasts, tightrope walkers and | 
others who find ways to steady and 
ground themselves. And the best of them 
achieve that same happy balance of pas- 
sion and precision that one Phillips char- 
acter imagines from an angelic piper, 
“formal as a harpsichord yet buoyant, 
wild.” —By Pico lyer 
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New Life for the Invalid 





In San Francisco, a luminous symphony from John Harbison 


£ very successful composer comes 
to a point when his career 
reaches a critical mass, when the 
awards, commissions and appoint- 
ments snowball and the transforma- 
tion from obscure academic to 
mainstream professional is com- 
plete. That time has arrived for John 
Harbison. The New Jersey native’s 
reputation has been growing steadi- 
ly, but two recent events should 
serve to give him greater recogni- 
tion. Last month Harbison, 48, won 
the Pulitzer Prize for Music; this 
month his Symphony No. 2 received 
its world premiere in San Francisco. 
Prestigious as it is, the prize only cer- 
tifies what many in musical circles 
were already aware of. The sympho- 
ny, however, boldly proclaims an 
important voice in an art form that 
has been declared dead more often 
than the Broadway musical. 

A kind of winning eclecticism 
has prevailed in recent Pulitzer awards, 
mirroring a two-decade trend in contem- 
porary composition. Since 1980 there 
have been prizes for neoconservatives like 
David Del Tredici, committed serialists 
like the late Roger Sessions and un- 
abashed proponents of tonality like Ste- 
phen Albert. 

And now for Harbison. His music is 
approachably tonal without being obvious; 
a Harbison tune is less a hummable mel- 
ody than a strongly profiled motif designed 
to forward the musical argument, not se- 
duce the ear. His structures are sturdy, 








Coming in on time: the composer in rehearsal 


his orchestration is crisp and clean. Yet 
this is not the dread “Princeton School” 
music of baleful repute, the arid note spin- 
ning that often characterizes the works of 
Ivy League composers like Milton Bab- 
bitt. Harbison, who as a teenager played 
jazz piano and who at Harvard led the 
Bach Society Orchestra, is an academic 
with a heart. 

The new piece, commissioned by the 
San Francisco Symphony for its 75th an- 
niversary, is a 20-minute essay divided 
into four movements, each with a quotid- 
ian title: “Dawn,” “Daylight,” “Dusk” 








and “Darkness.” Such tone painting is not 
surprising, for Harbison’s music generally 
contains a strong theatrical element, re- 
flected in his predilection for opera and 
song cycle. The symphony, however, is 

not some Americanized La Mer 
(whose first movement is titled 
“From Dawn to Noon on the Sea”); 
F the sun may come up and the sun 
may go down, but it never sets on his 
cool rational spirit. 

Yet there is much that is evoca- 
tive in the new work. In the preludic 
“Dawn” the themes gradually 
emerge and coalesce, blaze lumi- 
nously and then recede. “Daylight” 
is a scurrying scherzo marked by 
buzzing strings, hiccuping brass and 
chattering woodwinds. The slow 
movement, “Dusk,” is the work's 
emotional center, a lambent water- 
color of uncommon beauty. After 
this, the finale comes as something 
of a letdown. The symphony’s clear 
textures give way to a muddiness 
that cannot be entirely justified by 
the “Darkness” sobriquet. Harbison 
rejected his first draft as too light in 
mood, but the symphony now ends 
diffidently rather than blackly. 
| Without firm cadences to rely on, audi- 
ences have trouble enough knowing when 


mance, skillfully conducted by Herbert 
Blomstedt, it was not immediately clear 
when the last light had flickered out. 
This, though, is a relatively small mat- 
ter. Better to celebrate the rise to promi- 
nence of Harbison and fellow Sympho- 
nists Albert and Ellen Taaffe Zwilich, who 
won her Pulitzer in 1983. Like Broadway, 
the symphony isa fabulous invalid: there is 
nothing wrong with it that a few good 
works cannot cure. — By Michael Walsh 


a new piece is over; at the first perfor- | 

















Milestones 








RECOVERING. Johnny Cash, 55, craggy- 
faced, gravel-voiced country singer (/ 
Walk the Line, A Boy Named Sue); from 
exhaustion, brought on by high blood 
pressure, during a concert in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; at his home in Henderson- 
ville, Tenn. 


DIED. Michael Wood, 68, co-founder in 1957 
of East Africa’s famous Flying Doctor 
Services; of abdominal cancer; in Nairobi. 
A British-born surgeon, he helped set up 
the nonprofit, Nairobi-based network of 
flying ambulances to provide preventive 
care, emergency treatment and evacua- 
tion for remote areas. 





DIED. Wilbur Cohen, 73, scrappy, reform- 
minded New Deal Democrat who helped 
draft the Social Security Act (1935) and 
Medicare (1965), served as Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare (1968-69) 
under Lyndon Johnson, and later became 





a public affairs professor at the University 
of Texas; of a heart attack; in Seoul, while 
attending a conference on aging. 


DIED. Gunnar Myrdal, 88, combative Nobel- 
prizewinning Swedish social economist 
whose 1944 report, An American Dilem- 
ma: The Negro Problem and Modern De- 
mocracy, a landmark study of U.S. race re- 
lations, was cited by the Supreme Court in 
its landmark Brown v. Board of Education 
decision (1954) that separate schools for 
blacks are unconstitutional; in Stockholm. 
In 1968 his massive ten-year study, Asian 
Drama: An Inquiry into the Poverty of Na- 
tions, maintained that land reform would 
wipe out Third World poverty. Myrdal 
was awarded a Nobel medal for economics 
in 1974. He and his wife Alva, who died in 
1986, four years after being named a No- 
bel Peace laureate for her tireless advoca- 


| cy of nuclear disarmament, helped design 


the Swedish welfare state. Nonetheless, 
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— 
Gunnar Myrdal in 1980 charged that ex- 
cessive taxation was “turning Swedes into 
a gang of hustlers.” A man of perplexing 
contradictions, he wrote early in his ca- 
reer, “Human beings are good; we can im- 
prove conditions through reforms,” but 
later decided, “The world is going to hell in 
every possible way.” 


DIED. Frederick A. Pottle, 89, emeritus pro- 
fessor of English at Yale University who 
wrote six books and edited 26 others from 
the diaries and papers of James Boswell, 
the 18th century Scottish gentleman and 
rakehell who gained immortality as Sam- 
uel Johnson’s biographer; in New Haven, 
Conn. Pottle’s 1950 edition of Boswell’s 
London Journal sold more than 1 million 
copies and established his literary reputa- 
tion as Boswell’s Boswell. Noting his in- 
compatibility with Boswell, Pottle once 
declared, “He was such a noisy, bouncy 
fellow, and I'm rather quiet and pensive.” 
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The key to your new Volkswagen 
looks like this: 


The key to help keep it running like new 


Introducing MasterGuard, the 
extended service plan that helps 
minimize the cost and inconve- 
nience = covered mechanical 
repairs for up to 5 years or 
100,000 miles. 

When you buy a car, you want 
to drive it, have fun with it and not 
worry about mechanical break- 
downs. Thats why we back each 
new Volkswagen with a 2-year 
unlimited mileage limited war- 
rantyt, and why we're now offering 
MasterGuard, the most comprehen- 
sive mechanical repair program 
ever offered on new Volkswagens. 

Together, they add up to cover- 
age that's second-to-none. Parts 
and labor on covered repairs are 
paid for, regardless of cost* and 


looks like this: 


Wy 





you're covered no matter where 
in the U.S. or Canada you travel. 
MasterGuard is adaptable. 

You can choose from two plans 
and four lengths of coverage. For 
example, there's a minimum dura- 
tion of 4 years/48,000 miles** up 
to a maximum of 5 years/100,000 
miles.** Each plan includes exten- 
sive roadside assistance benefits 
and one plan even includes a 
membership in the United States 
Auto Club, Motoring Division, 
Inc.*** There's even a plan when 


tSee dealer for details. “Depending upon choice of pln, deductitle may be required Maintenance, maintenance 
Participating Volkswagen dealerships for 





you purchase a qualifying ‘82 or 
newer used Volkswagen. 

Like the Volkswagens they cover, 
MasterGuard plans are 
affordable. 

The variety of plans available 
make MasterGuard ideal for your 
budget and your specific needs. 
You'll be pleased to know that 
your “new vehicle” MasterGuard 
plan is even transferable to a sub- 
sequent owner at no charge. 

Your participating Volkswa 
dealer will gladly go over all 
MasterGuard details for new and 
used Volkswagens. After all, 
MasterGuard is the key to your 
motoring happiness. 

And tot luet0 Hae “/) 
success. 


tems, physical and rust are not covered. (See repair ogmement at 
Getails.) “*Whichever comes first ROO nen damage ond ng one 
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Getting the best out of the job: Eddie Murphy relaxes in Cop 


‘Din Among the Sheltering Palms 





he big news first. No, make that the 

only news. Billy Rosewood is back 
and better than ever. Billy Rosewood! Bil- 
ly Rosewood? Sure, you remember, the in- 
nocent young detective, expertly played 
by Judge Reinhold, who was street-smart- 
ened up by Axel Foley (Eddie Murphy, of 
course) in Beverly Hills Cop. 

As a result of some unfathomable 
oversight, Billy has been permitted to de- 
velop a little in Cop //. His naiveté is now 
touched by madness, a sort of stressed-out 
schizophrenia. On the one hand he has 
turned his apartment into a greenhouse 
where he croons gently to his hundreds of 
houseplants; on the other he has assem- 
bled a collection of heavy weaponry that 
Rambo (whose posters also decorate his 
pad) might envy. It may be, in fact, that the 
blissful look that crosses his kindly face 
when he lays hands ona rocket launcher in 
a situation that compels its immediate use 
is the comic high point of this sequel. Any- 
way, he provides a high, sweet note of mys- 
terious absurdity that occasionally cuts 
through the din ofa movie that all too reso- 
lutely attempts to replicate the comedy 
megahit of the decade. 

No matter. The point is that every- 
thing anyone thinks might possibly have 
contributed to that initial success is pres- 
ent and noisily accounted for the second 
time around: the pounding rock score 
with the volume turned up to brain-dam- 
age level; the incomprehensible plot, this 
time involving a series of robberies linked 
to an arms-smuggling scheme (don’t ask 
how or why); the music-video montages of 
the good life in Beverly Hills alternating 
with sudden descents into motiveless and 
entirely humorless violence; the none-too- 





= 





BEVERLY HILLS COP II Directed by Tony Scott 
Screenplay by Larry Ferguson and Warren Skaaren 


into contact with variously dim figures 
who can be run over by his motor mouth; 
the police colleague-foils, who, besides 
Reinhold, include John Ashton and Ronny 
Cox and whose chief function is to shake 
their heads bemusedly over Murphy’s im- 
provisational nerve and witty, if occasion- 
ally obscene, sayings. 

Above all, no attempt has been made 
to expand Murphy’s character. Axel Fo- 
ley is still a man who can instantly weave 
a seemingly impenetrable disguise out of 
an accent and a gush of words parodying 
everyone from a West Indian psychic toa 
building inspector. That it is good fun to 
watch him talk his way into and out of 
trouble, past authority figures both petty 
and grand, is beyond dispute. That he can 
assert his brilliance while retaining his 
character's lovability in these encounters 
is a little miracle of the performer’s art. 
That he could move beyond riffing and 
sustain a long comic line if he dared seems 
a possibility worth exploring. 

This is the big opportunity Beverly 
Hills Cop II misses. For there is an inher- 
ent problem about any sequel that tooslav- 
ishly duplicates the style and substance of 
its predecessor; it cannot deliver the de- 
light of discovery that the original provid- 
ed. Axel made a swell first impression, but 
heisstill living on it, perhaps not yeta bore, 
but not quite as fascinating as he once 
promised to be. This is not going to bother 
the apparently vast audience that now ex- 
ists for twice-told tales about familiar fig- 
ures. And it makes life easy for the guys in 
marketing and very likely delightful for 
those in accounting. But when Reinhold is 
absent, there are bound to be some who 
will find Cop I/ the worst sort of failure, a 


subtle maneuverings to bring Murphy | loudly cautious one. —By Richard Schickel 











Gray Skies 


RIVER’S EDGE 
Directed by Tim Hunter 
Screenplay by Neal Jimenez 





high-spirited adolescent commits 

an act of mischief. He and his buddies 
comically conspire to keep it secret from 
the adult world. Ultimately, though, the 
secret will out, and everyone draws a little 
closer together in a heartwarming and 
chucklesome conclusion. That plot is one 
of the stupefying conventions of movies 
about teenagers. 

But what if the adolescent is a sullen, 
inarticulate psychotic? And what if he 
commits murder, not mischief? And what 
if his crowd, which contains no Molly 
Ringwalds or Matthew Brodericks and is 
led by a perpetually jumped-up speed 
freak (daringly played by Crispin Glover), 
still attempts to protect him from the 
law’s vengeance? 

Then one confronts not a gimmicky 
variant on a formula but a chilling expe- 
rience called River's Edge. Tim Hunter, 
who directed Tex and co-wrote Over the 
Edge, movies about angry and isolated 
young men, may not have dealt with an 
alienated group before, but his vision 
of small-town American life is remark- 
ably consistent. He works only in gray 
tones. The sun never shines on his world 
of ranchette homes and convenience 
stores. Adults exist only as malevolent 
authority figures. 

The kids, huddling together for 
warmth in their entirely self-referential 
culture, are pathetic in their impoverish- 
ment. To be sure, one of them, Matt, who is 
played with exemplary restraint by Keanu 
Reeves, does finally violate their conspira- 
cy and makes a tentative connection with 
traditional morality. But by this time the 
cold of this brave and singular work has 
seeped into our bones. We know that Matt 
is the exception to a bleak and deeply dis- 
turbing vision of adolescent life. —ByR.S. 














At bay: Crispin Glover in Edge 
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The bay on the Céte d'Azur: a never-never year for cinema's most prestigious jamboree 


— Show Bu y Business ness 


Assault of the Movie Cannibals 


Directors devour their young at the 40th Cannes festival 





| called Cinema.” 





t first it sounded like Pollyanna Day at 

the United Nations. An international 
parade of prizewinners gathered on the 
Grand Palais stage at the 40th Cannes Film 
Festival to pick up their scrolls and mouth 
the loftiest banalities. One young filmmak- 
er from Soviet Georgia thanked “all the in- 
habitants of that big wonderful country 
A Japanese director an- 
nounced, “I would like to work for peace.” 
Wim Wenders, who picked up the direc- 
tor’s prize for his daunting, sentimental fan- 
tasy The Wings of Desire, said, “If we can 
improve the images of the world, perhaps 


| we can improve the world.” Everyone was 





Award presenter Catherine Deneuve 








on his best behavior at this birthday party 
for the world’s most prestigious movie do 
Then, as if cued by Stephen King, the 
wicked witch showed up in this fairy-tale 
resort on the Céte d'Azur. The creature 
arrived in the ursine form of Maurice Pia- 
lat, critically the most revered, personally 
the most reviled, of France’s movie au- 
teurs. A few days before, he had shown his 
new movie, Under the Sun of Satan, a 
stately adaptation of the Georges Ber- 
nanos novel about a self-torturing priest 
(Gérard Depardieu); its directorial style 
fell somewhere between rigor and rigor 
mortis. And now Yves Montand, presi- 





Liz Taylor, late but worth the wait 





| Ripple had been designated the official 








SIMON 


GAMMA/LIAISON 


dent of this year’s festival jury, was an- 
nouncing the award of the Palme d’Or to 
Pialat’s dour drama—the first local prod- 
uct to grab the top prize since A Man and 
a Woman at the 20th fest, in 1966. 
Montand might as well have said that 


French wine, for the Palais audience im- 
mediately erupted in derisive whistles and 
howls. Catherine Deneuve, who present- 
ed the award, pleaded futilely for the mob 
to give the director a chance to defend his 
honor. But the catcalls delighted Pialat 
“If you don’t like me,” he proclaimed, “I 
can tell you, I don’t like you either.” He 
smiled and raised a defiant fist. More 
boos, more hoots. Somebody spat at him 
PALME D'OR SCANDALE A CANNES, 
screamed the next day’s papers 

Thank you, members of the jury. Merci, 


Mel Gibson in his 


-hair mode 
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M. Pialat and all your enemies in the 
Grand Palais. You brought the last- 
minute thrill of spontaneous animos- 
ity to a festival that had nearly suffo- 
cated in gentility. Until then, this 
assembly of 30,000 producers, direc- 
tors, stars, distributors, critics and 
other swains of the celluloid muse 
could find little to cheer and even less 
to condemn, Oh, sure, you could 
watch Michael Sarrazin strangle a 
nude hermaphrodite in the Belgian 
thriller Mascara. You could cruise 
the low-rent Film Market and see ads 
for such films as Assault of the Killer 
Bimbos, Space Sluts in the Slammer 
and Surf Nazis Must Die. You could 
catch Jean-Luc Godard in a typically 
impish auto-da-fé. This year the Peter 
Pan of enfants terribles presented a 
captious, grating version of King 
Lear, starring both Norman Mailer 
and Burgess Meredith as Lear and 
Molly Ringwald as Cordelia. Godard, 
who later boasted that he had never 
read the play, seemed determined to 
accomplish what the banks and an in- 
different movie public have not quite 
yet achieved: to bankrupt the Cannon 
Group, his sponsoring studio 

At least these were incendiary de- 
vices; elsewhere one found soporifics. Here 
was the spectacle of an art form looking 
back in envy on its younger, more beautiful 
self. Sometimes the retrospective mood was 
seductive, as in Paul Newman's sensitive 
filming of The Glass Menagerie, with top 
turns by Joanne Woodward, Karen Allen 
and James Naughton. Faye Dunaway re- 


| kindled her old incandescence as a dipso 
| sexpot vamping Mickey Rourke in the 
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scuzzy, enjoyable Barfly, based on the life of 
Poet-Derelict Charles Bukowski. The festi- 
val’s one unqualified hit was yet another 
cheeky evocation of teens in the 1950s, Da- 
vid Leland’s Wish You Were Here. Because 
the British writer-director has a tart, origi- 
nal voice—and because Emily Lloyd, 16, 
was perfection as the tart—the film earned 
cheers and smiles every time it played 
Usually, though, the movie theaters 


Defiant Director Maurice Pialat 











Newman and Woodward arriving at the anniversary gala a 


were mortuaries. Paolo and Vittorio Ta- 
viani’s Good Morning Babylon records, in 
the brothers’ patented super-realist style, 
the making of D.W. Griffith’s epic Intoler- 
ance. The film provided Cannes with its 
handsomest white elephant. Lillian Gish, 
who rocked the cradle in J/ntolerance, 
showed up 71 years later to co-star with 
Bette Davis in Lindsay Anderson’s wan 
The Whales of August, a kind of On Gilded 
Pond about two aged sisters reliving old ri- 
valries in a Maine summer home. Gish is 
lovely brushing Davis’ long white hair; Da- 
vis, reduced by a stroke to giving inane line 


readings, is cruelly used in a movie that ex- 


ploits memories of two great stars 
Intervista, Federico Fellini’s 84th re- 
make of his own life in art, continues the 
trend of filmmakers’ feeding off their ear- 
ly successes. The director offers the famil- 


“Lay-dee Dee” charms Sir Alec Guinness 








> jar manic tap dance—wistful guys 
* nostalgia—all to the calliope crank 
~ of old Nino Rota tunes. Then Mar- 
= cello Mastroianni drops by with 
‘an Amazonian Anita Ekberg. He 
=. waves a wand, a movie screen ap- 
pears, and from out of the past flash 
images of a young Marcello and a 
gorgeous Anita in the fountain scene 
from La Dolce Vita. This, at least, is 
cannibalism with affection; every- 
one, stars and viewers included, 
joins in the self-mocking fun. 
Mastroianni put himself to fuller 
use in Dark Eyes, based on three Che- 
khov stories; it should snare the actor 
an Oscar nomination next year. The 


yet irresistible—is the work of Soviet 
Director Nikita Mikhalkov, whose 
brother Andrei Konchalovsky was 
represented at Cannes with an Amer- 
ican melodrama called Shy People. In 
the spirit of the cultural thaw in East- 
West relations, each of the brothers’ 
films snared an acting prize: Mas- 
troianni for best actor, Shy People’s 
Barbara Hershey for best actress. And 
with Tengiz Abuladze’s long sup- 
pressed Soviet satire Repentance win- 
ning Cannes’ runner-up jury prize, the festi- 
val resembled one big g/asnost menagerie 
It was emblematic of this never-never 
year that the movies were upstaged not by 
stars like the newly slender Robert De 
| Niro, the long-haired Mel Gibson or the 
wasp-waisted (and pathologically tardy) 
Elizabeth Taylor, but by that Ruritanian 
dazzler Princess Diana (called “Lay-dee 
Dee” by the French), escorted by her 
Prince. Yet even the royals could not 
dodge the toxic waft of melancholy. On 
the day of their visit, French TV an- 
nounced the death of Rita Hayworth, 
whose signature film Gilda had played at 
Cannes’ first postwar festival, in 1946 
| The news was a poignant reminder that 
the only immortality is on the screen, and 
that a cinema that lives in the past faces a 
bleak future. —By Richard Corliss 


Triumphant Hershey and Konchalovsky 
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= and gargoyle gels and the ache of 


film—pushy in itseagerness tocharm, | 
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Buckie up—together we can save lives 


EXTENDED You can get that feeling too—with the Ford Extended Service Plan. With 

EP SERVICE ESP PLUS™, you'll never pay more than $25 for a covered repair—whether it’s 
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where it will finish in January 1989. The 
Metropolitan in New York City rather 
pointedly refused it 

The show is a record of 15 years of 
work with one model at a depth of detail 
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In the Orchard, 1974: a human-interest avalanche of Styrofoam and saccharin 


Too Much of a Medium-Good Thing 








In Washington, Andrew Wyeth’s overhyped Helga pictures 


HAT THE HELGA?? was the headline 
on the New Republic Editor Mi- 
chael Kinsley’s story about last summer's 
convulsions over Andrew Wyeth. The 


American art had a group of paintings 
been so fluffily hyped. Rarely in the histo- 
ry of cultural journalism had magazines 
and newspapers that one might have ex- 
pected to be fairly hard-nosed about such 
matters—TIME, Newsweek, the New York 
Times and so on across the nation—made 
so much of so little 

Like an avalanche of Styrofoam and 
saccharin, the Great Human Interest 
Saga of Andrew Wyeth and Helga Tes- 
torf, the German nymph of Chadds Ford, 
Pa., came roaring down the narrow de- 
files of silly-season journalism and oblit- 
erated the meager factual content of the 
story. Here, one learned, was a treasure, a 
| secret cache of hundreds of paintings and 
drawings of a mystery blond done 
between 1971 and 1985 by Ameri- 
ca’s dynastic culture hero, unbe- 
known to his wife, never exhibited, 
possibly the record of a love affair, 
bought en bloc for millions by a 
neophyte collector. 

In due course it turned out that 
pictures of Helga, far from being se- 
cret, had been reproduced and ex- 
hibited for several years without 
evoking any special interest; that 
far from knowing nothing of them, 
Betsy Wyeth—whose astute mana- 
gerial sense has had much to do 
with her husband’s success over the 
years—owned quite a few; that 
there was no love affair; that the 
collector was a newsletter publisher 
named Leonard E.B. Andrews, 
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Pageboy, 1980: few surprises, 


who planned to reap vast profits from sell- 
ing reproductions of Helga’s pale and stur- 
dy torso; and that the whole thing had been 


| cooked upamong him, the Wyeths and the 
question stands. Never in the history of | 


editors of Art & Antiques, a sort of cultural 
airline magazine mainly devoted to the 


| breathless chronicling of market trends 


But by then the legend was well away 
J. Carter Brown, the director of Washing- 
ton’s National Gallery of Art, leaped onto 
the bandwagon with a scissor-legged agil- 
ity worthy of Tom Mix, committing his 
museum to an exhibit of some 125 of the 
240 pencil drawings, watercolors and 
temperas of Helga. Billed as “a set of fas- 
cinating documents in the odyssey of the 


American artistic achievement,” with a 


first printing of 250,000 catalogs, /e cirque 
Helga opens this week and will, of course, 
be jam-packed until late September, w hen 
it begins its progress to Boston, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Detroit, 




















but a reliability of product 


that would be utterly fascinating with a 
greater artist—a Manet, a Degas or even a 
Winslow Homer—but that at Wyeth’s 
level of achievement seems almost tire- 
some, The bulk of the show is pencil 
sketches and watercolors, grouped around 
a dozen or so finished images in drybrush 
and tempera. To study an artist’s sketches 
is to go behind the scenes of his talent, to 
see how the mechanisms of his pictorial 
thought work; one sees each twist in the 
evolution of form and idea. But the inter- 
est of such a spectacle depends on the ex- 
tent of the talent. 

The time is past when one could dis- 
miss Wyeth as nothing more that a senti- 
mental illustrator, as critics irked by his 
popular appeal regularly did a decade or 
more ago. True, his work is grounded in il- 
lustration and often fails to transcend it 
Not a few of the images of Helga lying 
naked on a bed or tramping resolutely 
through the snow in her Loden coat have 
the banal neatness of things done for a 
women’s magazine. Some of them, like the 
technically impressive watercolor In the 
Orchard, 1974, are as deadly in their “sen- 
sitiveness” as greeting cards. But there are 
some fine drawings here, moments of vi- 
sion caught with attentiveness and preci- 
sion, that have a lot more visual oomph 
than the more laboriously finished works. 
And two or three of the paintings are mar- 
vels of iconic condensation. Like a good 
second-rate novelist who can rise to first- 
rate episodes, Wyeth can surprise you. 


ut the surprises are few and far be- 
tween. What one gets instead is a 
soothing reliability of product—the famil- 
iar “world of Wyeth,” which has such 
a vast following in America and has late- 


| ly acquired a smaller one in the Soviet 


Union, no doubt because his version of 
American landscape (bare birches, 
patches of snow, brown stubble, rocks 
and iced-up puddles, all under a 
white sky) looks so like Siberia. To 
gauge how the roots of his imagi- 
nation go, one need only compare 
his painting of the nude Helga 
with a black ribbon round her 
neck, face averted, floating in a 
soup of dark shadow, with the 
work on which it is based: Manet’s 
Olympia. There, one has all the 
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A contrast between what is deep and 


what is genteel, between brazen, 
ironic intelligence and mere sensi- 
bility, between the harsh confron- 
tational skills of a great talent and 
the tepid virtuosity of a popular 
one. This show is too much of a 
medium-good thing, and its ever 
docile public has been led to it by 
the nose. —By Robert Hughes 
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Essay 








A nother Mother's Day down, the awkward ceremony sur- 
vived. Loaded like a German fruitcake, you smiled wide as 
a freeway, wobbled under tulips, chocolates, a witty card, wished 
her all the happiness in the world and told all the old stories. 
Wasn't it fun? Wasn't she pleased, the ancient matriarch who, in 
a lime so distant that it seems made up, slid you out soaked, 
milky, blind into the sheets? On her designated “day,” that same 
panting, sweating girl sat dry as a museum bone, a china plate 
receiving alms. 

You remember her as reckless, consenting to squat to catch 
what you called your Feller fastball: clumsy, imperiled dame. 
Young mothers have the constitutions of gaming stewards, the 
organizational ferocity of sergeants, show an abundance of guts 

and style. (Didn't she look the bee’s knees in those swishy navy 
blue dresses of the 1940s?) Want to go to the park, Mom? Yes. 

Want to watch me do a jackknife dive? Yes. Sure. Can do. Can 

read Tom Sawyer aloud at bedside. Can tie sneakers. Can poach 

an egg, hold a job, do long division, mend porcelain, ride bikes, 
| chase dogs, go. 

But these days the eyes water like a weak opinion, and 
the skin on her hand feels like pie 
dough rolled on an enamel table- 
top. (Let me give you a hand, 
Mom.) A Whistler pose, she is 
content to sit staring outward 
much of the time, as if on the deck 
of a Cunard liner, or to dip into 
that biography of Abigail Adams 
you gave her (a lady for a lady), 
at manageable intervals. Televi- 
sion interests her not, except oc- 
casionally the nature shows that 
PBS specializes in. Motionless be- 
fore the mating eland. The mem- 
ory clicks on and off. The older 
the anecdote, the clearer in detail. 
Typical of her much analyzed 
years, she will forget the sentence 
before last but in the next will 
come up with a name from 1923 
and a Gershwin lyric that, once sung, swims her back into a 
world she really occupied 

In the world as it is, she seems only to have the place of a des- 
ignation. The Aged Mother. Like a painting of the aged mother, 
or a play called The Aged Mother, or an essay in a magazine. 
Swathed in the shapeless dress, the indefinite hairdo, she has be- 
come something to be noticed and attended, as if she were forev- 
er on the verge of vanishing lest one remind oneself to look in on 
Mother. (And how’s your mother?) 

Is the woman still a mother? Impertinent question. You 
dared not ask it on Mother’s Day pumped up with bonhomie, 
but now a few weeks afterward, in the cooler hours, the problem 
takes a tomblike shape. In terms of technical, logical definition, 
can a mother be a mother without doing a mother’s things? At 
her advanced stage of life is she supposed to function institution- 
ally, monumentally, like mother nature, mother wit? Mother 
Russia: perhaps she is to be seen as Yeats’ country for old men. 
Mother earth: big as all outdoors. Not her, the featherweight 
fossil in your arms, as you help her up a step. Who, what, does 
she mother these days? 

You could say she mothers the past, not yours alone, but a 
whole world gone. She superintends Coolidge, Chaplin, the 
| Charleston. (She danced the Charleston.) Or that she mothers 




























The Aged Mother 


as your own eyes blear a bit and breaks in the bones take eternity 
to heal. There she sits in old age ahead of you, still mothering ex- 
perience, if only by example. Can do. 

But the fact is that the problem is not hers, it’s yours, the des- 
ignation yours: the aged mother. To the person in question, she is 
the aged woman, the aged teacher, the aged Charleston dancer. 
Motherhood was merely part of a swooping, long and complicat- 
ed ride that included a sizable fraction of American history, with 
vast tracts of Europe tossed in. She reads her category in your at- 
tentiveness, but privately she has other fish to fry. Who, what, 
does she mother now? Your attentiveness. Still the center of your 
universe, you assume that the only thing she really wanted out of 
life was to play catch in the park with you. 

There comes a time when one learns to recognize that the 
people to whom one is related are not usefully defined by that 
relationship and are actually diminished by the act. One 
learns this with children first. Something said by the child 
offhand, an unusual gesture, an unfamiliar fact, and suddenly 
you recognize that the creature you cuddled seemingly a 
moment ago has been off on a life of its own. It achieved 

its education elsewhere. It has | 
Esome weird ideas about social 
gjustice. The transformation is 
salarming. The favorite son, the 
~my-little-girl is a stranger, an 
“impostor in the house, until you 
spipe down, readjust your vision 
“and see that a different sort of re- 
*lationship is possible, one that 
requires of you real imagination, a 
"true athlete’s reflexes; you have to 
Start listening to what the creature 
says. Gradually, it comes to you 
that the mind, even one as heavi- 
ly padlocked as yours, is capable 
of affection and judgment all at 
once, though you look as if 
you've seen a ghost 

With parents that process of 
recognition seems more difficult, 
perhaps because as parents grow older, they need you more, and 
more basically, and need reinforces the sense of family. Or one 
may simply wish to retain a parent to retain one’s childhood, to 
establish a comforting mythology in which, however dignified 
and responsible one feels, still there is the illusion that some- 
where the elder presides, like a god. As long as she is enthroned 
as Mother, you do not have to ascend the genealogy and com- 
mand the family line. 

But see how huge she stands on her own two feet: a colossus, 
Queen Lear exulting in a private language about ripeness being 
all. Motherhood was an achievement, but so is age. Is it not time 


| to look at the woman squarely for the life she led outside you? 


Before her inaccessibility gets out of hand, is it not time to cele- 
brate her other days? 

The tulips you brought her have a capacity to curl and lose 
their body after a while. You may not approve of their progress, 
but change is not in your control. The aged mother might like 
you to know that, might wish to teach you to love things as they 
are, but sometimes she forgets what she means to say, and be- 
sides, it is impossible to be severe with a child who means so 
well, and who will weep like a baby at her death. She smiles in- 
stead. Her day gone once again (thank God), she returns to her | 
evening and to the image of that night she glowed like a plum 
and swept your father in her arms. 








| the future, herself the future to which you begin to resign yourself 


By Roger Rosenblatt | 
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ve probably don't 
think of a piece of 
cardboard as a high-tech- 
nology peripheral. 

But this simple AT&T 
cardboard template helps 


Suddent 


release the considerable 
computer power latent in 
acommon telephone 
Because behind every 
telephone is not just com- 
munications technology, 
but computer technology, 


as well. 


In fact, the people at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories are 
merging these technolo- 
gies so that voice and data 


can share the same net- 
works 

One example of their 
success is AT&T Unified 
Messaging (which employs 
the cardboard template 
shown). This allows busi- 
nesses to...well, unify 
all their data and voice 
communications. 

And not just between 
AT&T phones and AT&T 


) e e 


there are 250 million 
more computers 


in. America. 





computers. It welcomes all 
denominations. 

The result is that you 
don't have to be at the PC 
in your Office to get your 
electronic mail. With AT&T 
Unified Messaging, you 
can also access your mail 
from any phone anywhere. 
Asynthesized voice reads 
it to you. 

Now that voice and 
data can share the same 
networks, information is 
more accessible, more 
usable and, therefore, more 
valuable than ever before. 

You see, data networks 
not only move information 
instantly they can also in- 
terpret it, rearrange it and 
apply it in the most useful 
way. All automatically. 

And though the bene- 
fits of data networking 
are still fairly new, people 
everywhere already take 
them for granted. 

Automatic bank tellers, 
the new flexible invest 
ment accounts and justin- 
time manufacturing are 
only a few examples. The 
potential is tremendous. 

And as phones grow 
more powerful and com- 
puters grow more sociable, 
the benefits to all of us will 
grow only more abundant. 
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DISCOVER A NEW SPECIES 
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THE 1988 BERETTA. 

It has evolved. Not just a new car, 
but a new species. An unusually 
roomy sport coupe with an aero- 
dynamic shape and a natural 
instinct for the road 


QUICK 2.8 LITER 
MULTI-PORT V6. 
Beretta's optional 2.8 Liter V6 can 
move from 0 to 
60 in less 


than 10 seconds? This 

refined Multi-Port Fuel 
Injection engine features 

a computer-controlled coil 
elalit(elam e)Uisae)e-lalemarciyy 
lanlei(o)e)celer=r-t-10)@ (c1eg]ace)(e.e | VA (6) 
handle 600,000 commands per 
second. The sport suspension 
Flale Ria glece ise ialiiliale bom) 0]= 1210) 
transaxle turn that raw power 
into inspired performance. 


A NEW LEVEL OF 

INTERIOR COMFORT. 

Sit back and relax. Both front 
bucket seats have their own sus- 
pension systems to help tune out 
road vibrations. And Beretta's 
vital signs come to light with its 


optional electronic instrumentation 
Make the road your natural 

habitat; put yourself in the 

unforgettable shape of Beretta 

A new species from Today's 

Chevrolet 


“Performance figures Compiled by a 
professional driver on a GM test track 


Let's get it | : 
togetrer PLN 44 
buckle up. R NBS | 
QUALITY COMMITMENT PLAN 
See your Chevrolet dealer for terms and cond. 
tons of the new limited powertrain warranty. 
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